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For the \EWS That's 


VEAL TO YO 


Listen Nightly to Frank Edwards 


To be a good citizen in these times, it is essential to be well-informed. The 
nightly Frank Edwards broadcasts help you to be well-informed. For a unique 
listening treat and a liberal education in current history, tune in Frank Edwards 
regularly. And tell all your friends to listen, too. Here is one radio program that no 
citizen can afford to miss. Edwards brings you the unvarnished facts on situations af- 
fecting your life and your pocketbook. He fearlessly reports the news that’s so often 


. . ae | 
suppressed or distorted by reactionary newspapers and commentators. Tune in: 
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Dem ocracy 


To attempt to govern men without seek- 
ing their consent is usurpation and tyranny, 
whether in Ohio or in Austria. There is 
a portion of the people of this state [Ohio] 
who have the same right to stand upon 
this part of God’s earth and to breathe 
this free air that you or I have, and yet 
you seek to impose a government upon 
them without consulting them. 

I can only say that they are under no 
obligation to obey your laws or to submit 
to your authority. You burden them with 
taxation-without-representation, and thus 
inflict upon them the identical wrong for 
which the thirteen united colonies threw 
off the yoke of the mother country. 

To establish a government over them not 
based on their consent, to subject. them 
to laws they have had no voice in framing, 
to tax them while you deny them repre- 
sentation is clearly and manifestly unjust. 
And I might stop here’ without urging any 
further objections, for with governments 
there should be really but one inquiry: 
What is just? 

Another objection I have to this limita- 
tion of the right of suffrage. I believe it 
is anti-democratic. I desire to speak on 
this point with becoming modesty, for I 
am but a young man, while I see around 
me many whose hair has grown gray in the 
study of democratic principles. One of 
these gentlemen has said with Jefferson 
that democracy consists in doing “equal 
and exact justice to all men.” Another 
gentleman has said that democracy con- 
cedes to others all it demands fer itself 
and demands for itself all it concedes to 
others. 

If I understand genuine democracy, it is 
neither more nor less than the Golden 
Rule of Christianity applied to politics or 
to our civil relations—that is, doing unto 
others as we would have others to do unto 
us. And I see no reason why democracy 
is not, like Christianity, comprehensive 
enough to embrace the whole family of man. 

The same sense of justice which will not 
permit me to place another man’s foot 
higher than my own will also prevent me 
from consenting to place any man a hair’s- 
breadth below the common level. This gov- 
ernment ought to be democratic—a govern- 
meni shared by all, for the good of all. 
Let us then have no limitations of suffrage, 
for who does not know that all such limita- 
tions are anti-democratic? 

Norton S. Townshend, 1851. 
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$2 a year in U.S. and Canada. Other rates on application. Entered as second-class matter at Washington 
and accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917. No paid 
advertising accepted. Material appearing in this magazine may not be reprinted without prior written permission. 





Mammoth protest demonstration was held in North London’s Copenhagen Fields after the six men of Tolpuddle were sentenced 


The Tolpuddle Martyrs 


Tolpuddle, a tiny village in Dorsetshire, in the 

south of England, were arrested and thrown into 

prison. Their “crime”? Only this—that they had 
dared to attend a trade union meeting at Tolpuddle 
on December 9, 1833. They were interested in 
having their miserable wages increased. The em- 
ployers didn’t like that idea one bit. 

The enemies of trade unionism were very powerful. 
And they were determined to smash unionism. They 
were not going to allow the impoverished agricultural 
workers to establish a trade union for their protection 
against pitifully low wages and inhuman treatment. 

After a travesty of a trial, the jury—composed 
of employing farmers—quickly found all six trade 
unionists guilty under an anti-mutiny law of 1797. 
On March 19, 1834, the judge sentenced the men to 
seven years’ transportation beyond the seas. He told 
them that he was imposing the harsh sentences “for 


T February of 1834, six poor farm laborers of 


the sake of offering an example and warning” to other 
workers who might be tempted to join a trade union. 

The six poor workingmen were sent away to toil 
under conditions akin to slavery. The leader, George 
Loveless, was sent to Tasmania. James Loveless, 
James Brine, John Standfield, James Hammett and 
Thomas Standfield were packed off to New South 
Wales. 

The picture above shows a great protest demon- 
stration which was held in the Copenhagen Fields, 
North London, on April 21, 1834. At this demon- 
stration and during the weeks that followed, British 
trade unionists told the country about the brutal 
miscarriage of justice which had taken place. Ques- 
tions were asked in Parliament. Public opinion 
turned against the government. The time came when 
the government, which was behind the persecution of 
the Tolpuddle men, was forced to admit that George 
Loveless and his comrades had been treated unfairly. 
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bor has thrown its full resources 

into a cleanup of the New York 
waterfront and establishment of a 
decent longshoremen’s union in a bat- 
lle that is without parallel in Amer- 
can trade unionism. 

Great progress has been made. The 
way ahead is filled with many ob- 
sacles. But we are confident of the 
inal victory because we are fighting 
lor justice and decency. However, 
ve can win that victory only if every 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
let and affiliate in a position to help 
vill pour his and its supreme effort 
nto the fight. 

The New York longshoremen’s 
‘ituation came to a head in Decem- 
let of 1952 when some international 
ind local officers of the old longshore- 
men's union headed by Joseph Ryan 
dmitted in sworn testimony that they 
tad accepied gifts and bribes from 
‘uployers and had spent union dues 
‘ot personal uses. Ryan was subse- 
qwently indicted in New York on a 
tharge of misuse of union funds. 

On the basis of this sworn record 
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EMEANY'S STATEMENT ON 


before the New York State Crime 
Commission, the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
initiated a move to have the old I.L.A. 
cleanse itself of those officials who had 
betrayed their union membership and 
the whole trade union movement in 
this country. 

At its meeting last February, the 
Executive Council ordered Ryan, the 
other officers and members of the old 
I.L.A. “that the democratic ideals, 
clean and wholesome free trade un- 
ionism must be immediately restored 
within your organization and all sem- 
blance of crime, dishonesty and rack- 
eteering be forthwith eliminated.” 

For eight months the old I.L.A. 
broke promise after promise to meet 
the terms of the Executive Council 
directive. Then, at the St. Louis con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor in September, the Executive 
Council recommended that the char- 
ter of the dishonest, racketeering un- 
ion be revoked. The convention lifted 
the charter by an overwhelming vote 
of more than 79,000 votes to 736. 

The St. Louis convention stated: 





Ace Keeney (above) is directing 
A. F. of L.’s longshore cleanup 
operations in New York. Meet- 
ings are being held, and thou- 
sands of workers have already 
joined A. F. of L.’s new union 


: Good Progress on the Docks 


&, : By ACE M. KEENEY, Executive Director, A. F. of L. International Longshoremen’s Association 


PAGE 28] 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor must not and will not lend the 
cloak of trade unionism to organized 
lawlessness or to dignify with its affil- 
iation persons and practices alien and 
inimical to our movement. 

“Nor can the Federation tolerate 
conditions shown to be prevailing in 
the I.L.A. or to permit their existence 
to cast doubt and suspicion on our 
movement as a whole.” 

In speaking on the recommenda- 
tion, President Meany said that in 
reading the record on the old I.L.A. 
in the New York State Crime Com- 
mission hearings, “I couldn’t find 
anything there that resembled legiti- 
mate trade union activity—nothing at 
all, I am sorry to say.” 

On September 25, the A. F. of L. 
convention issued a new charter to 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, American Federation of La- 
bor. The charter was issued to a 
group of longshoremen in ports out- 
side New York. These included some 
officials of the old I.L.A. who had 
long wanted to be rid of the taint of 
dishonesty (Continued on Page 28) 
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anpower in Wartime 


HAT steps must this nation 
W ix. in the event of another 

war, to employ most effec- 
tively all its available manpower? If 
war comes, will conscription of labor 
be necessary? These questions raise 
issues of critical importance to all 
Americans and particularly to Amer- 
ican labor. Yet only now are we 
beginning to come to grips with them. 

While none of us likes the necessity 
of planning for a possible war, the 
threat of Soviet aggression has made 
such planning essential. This central 
fact will dominate our lives until 
the character of the Soviet regime 
changes. 

If we face up to our responsibility, 
we must agree that sudden advance 
planning of civilian organization is 
necessary to meet the threat of war. 
Without such advance planning, a 
sudden attack on the United States 
might give the enemy an overwhelm- 
ing, if not decisive, advantage. Such 
planning must embrace the machinery 
and methods for managing the civil- 
ian economy to give the most effective 
support possible to the country’s war 
effort. 

The most important ingredient in 
this planning for wartime is man- 
power. In the last analysis, man- 
power becomes the ultimate factor 
limiting a nation’s effort in wartime. 
Material shortages can often be over- 
come by the use of substitutes, but 
there is no substitute for labor’s skills, 
without which the job cannot be done. 

There are different ways in which 
the available supply of manpower can 
be employed and various ways in 
which its effective utilization can be 
improved, even though it is not pos- 
sible to create additional soldiers or 
factory workers. To work out these 
problems in advance and to develop 
the special techniques that will be 
needed for possible use in another 
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by George Meany 


President, American Federation of Labor 


PRESIDENT MEANY 


emergency is the task of manpower 
planning. 

Despite its obvious importance, no 
real effort to solve the wartime man- 
power problem was made until a 
group of labor and management rep- 
resentatives took the initiative last 
year to develop a program for full 
mobilization of manpower. The 
group concerned was the Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy Commit- 
tee, serving as advisers to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the nation’s 
top defense agency. Their interest in 
this problem developed from their ac- 
tive work advising the government on 
the manpower problems which arose 
in connection with the Korean war. 

The Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee included represent- 
atives of all important sections of or- 
ganized labor and organized manage- 
ment. Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 





ciation actively participated in this 
work, while on the management side 
the National Association of Manufac. 
turers and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce were both active. 

The Manpower Policy Committee 
started its work in October of last 
year by appointing a special Subcom. 
mittee on Full Mobilization. After 
intensive study by both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, the 
group at its meeting in September 
approved a forty-six-page document 
setting forth its recommendations for 
a manpower program for full mobil- 
ization. 

These recommendations, formu- 
lated by the labor-management group, 
now go before a government man- 
power committee representing the dif- 
ferent federal agencies. It is expected 
that by the end of the year the report 
will be adopted as a practical plan for 
the voluntary mobilization of the na- 
tion’s manpower in case of an emer- 
gency. 

It is encouraging that, with such a 
diverse group of committee members, 
almost the entire report was adopted 
unanimously. Only three basic dif- 
ferences were noted among the forty- 
five specific recommendations made 
by the committee. Naturally, on 
many issues the final recommenda- 
tion represented a compromise be- 
tween the views of labor and manage- 
ment, but the goodwill prevailing on 
both sides of the table made a genuine 
agreement possible on many knotty 
issues. 

On the most important issue of all, 
the relative role in the manpower pro 
gram of voluntary action and compul- 
sion, there was no need for com 
promise. Both labor and manage 
ment agreed that no manpower pro 
gram could succeed unless it enlisted 
the voluntary cooperation of both the 
workers and the employ-rs. The 
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orty- 


committee unanimously opposed the 
adoption of any form of conscription 
oflabor or national service legislation 
under which the government would 
have the authority to direct individ- 
yal workers to specific jobs. 

After all, what constitutes a man- 
power program? Is it merely a series 
of government edicts? This is ob- 
viously what is meant by a manpower 
program in the Soviet Union, where 
workers are frozen to their jobs and 
need the permission of the govern- 
ment before they can quit one job to 
accept another. Under a dictatorship 
only the government can promulgate 
and carry out a manpower program. 

In a free society the government is 
not the most important part of any 
manpower program. It is the em- 
ployers and workers whose actions on 
the job and through collective bar- 


§ saining determine the nation’s man- 


power program. The government, it 
is true, must give guidance and lead- 
ership to the program, but it is labor 
and management who determine 
whether the program will be success- 
ful. Under these circumstances, the 
manpower program must be a joint 
product of labor, management and 
the government. 

This simple fact underlies the basic 
theme running through this labor- 
management report — its insistence 
that the most effective way to mobilize 
American manpower resources is 
through a voluntary program. 

On this issue, committee members 
had before them the clear evidence 
developed during World War II. In 
the conflict with the totalitarian 
states, it was clearly shown that free 
labor can easily outproduce compul- 
sory labor. The individual working 
on a job he has freely chosen is a far 
more productive worker than the in- 
dividual who is forced to accept a 
particular job under government di- 
rection. The worker who wishes for 
any reason to quit his job and obtain 
another. but who is unable to do so, 
makes a much smaller contribution to 
the economy than he could in a job 
which h> had freely selected. 

Thus the argument against compu!- 
sion docs not simply rest on organ- 
wed labir’s traditional insistence on 
voluntarism. It rests equally upon 
the ver. practical ground that the 
most effective way to mobilize man- 


power for war is to invoke the eager- 
ness of every American to work hard 
for his c., intry in a time of peril. 
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This does not mean that, if another 
war should come, labor and manage- 
ment feel that each individual worker 
and employer should be allowed to do 
exactly as he wishes. Some element 
of controi will always be necessary. 
For example, the committee agreed 
that the manning of our armed forces 
cannot be left to the voluntary proc- 
ess. The selective service system is 
needed to determine which individ- 
uals are most needed for service in 
the armed forces and which can con- 
tribute more to the war effort in 
civilian life. 

Other restraints may also become 
necessary. Job choices available to 
workers may have to be narrowed. 
Certain types of jobs may not be 
available at all. Other jobs may be 
available only under certain condi- 
tions. Any such restrictions can be 
effective only if adopted with the con- 
sent of labor and management. 

Besides its hard-hitting emphasis 
on a voluntary program, the commit- 
tee’s report includes comprehensive 
recommendations on many vital as- 
pects of manpower policy. Among 
them are such issues as the encourage- 
ment of people to enter the labor 
force, the prevention of unnecessary 
labor turnover, suitable location of 
new plants and facilities, and the 
determination of selective service and 
military manpower policies. 

Labor and management represent- 
atives were not able to agree on these 
three important points: 

(1) Labor members insisted that 
special benefits must be provided for 
workers temporarily unemployed as 
a result of conversion to defense or 
war production. Management op- 
posed this recommendation. 

(2) Labor members felt that, un- 
der conditions of a national emer- 
gency, state systems of public employ- 
ment services should be combined un- 
der federal direction. Management 
groups favored retention of the pres- 
ent forty-eight compartmentalized 
state administrations. 

(3) Management members argued 
that there was no need for any re- 
gional type of manpower organiza- 
tion. In their view, national policies 
should be administered through the 


states. The labor members held that 


the regional system now in effect 
would be best for the administration 
of any emergency program. 

These three differences should not 
be allowed to obscure the many points 


on which labor and management 
reached full agreement. The follow- 
ing are some of the major recom- 
mendations included in this report: 


Bringing Work to the Workers 


Government must use its full au- 
thority over procurement and plant 
location policies to bring employment 
to the greatest number of workers in 
their home community. According 
to the Labor Department, there are 
now eighteen major areas and twenty- 
four smaller communities throughout 
the country with a serious unemploy- 
ment problem. In most cases this un- 
employment has persisted over many 
years. Government should use its in- 
fluence so that defense and war work 
can be located in these communities 
in order to put to work this untapped 
source of manpower. 


Housing and Community 
Facilities 

The federal government should un- 
dertake at the present time to evaluate 
the adequacy of housing and commu- 
nity facilities in each potential center 
of wartime industrial activity. Where 
prospective housing shortages are 
identified, local and national plans 
should be developed for dealing with 
them. 


Increasing the Labor Force 

Plans must be made now, for use 
in the event of full mobilization, for 
encouraging the increased employ- 
ment and improved utilization of wo- 
men, part-time workers, handicapped, 
older workers and minority groups. 
Public and private pension plans 
should be administered so as to en- 
courage retired workers to reenter the 
labor force. 


Distribution of Skilled Workers 


Individuals having critical skills 
should be distributed among military 
and civilian activities in a manner 
which will contribute most to the de- 
velopment of maximum national 
strength and security. This will re- 
quire changes in the selective service 
system and in the methods used to 
call up military reserves for active 
duty. The report includes detailed 
proposals for implementing this im- 
portant recommendation. 


Critical-Shortage Occupations 

We should determine now in which 
occupations there are likely to be 
critical manpower shortages in the 
event of war. This information 
should then be used as a basis for 
reviewing the various apprentice and 
other training programs applying to 
these skills with the aim of reducing 
and if possible eliminating potential 
shortages. 








Voluntary Stabilization Plan 

Labor, management and the gov- 
ernment should work together to de- 
velop a set of principles for a volun- 
tary manpower stabilization plan to 
be implemented at the outset of full 
mobilization. 


Protecting Employe Benefits 

Area plans should be worked out 
on a voluntary basis between labor 
and management to protect the sen- 
iority and related benefits of workers 
transferring to defense work or from 
non-essential to essential defense-sup- 
porting employment. The possible 
need of government participation in 
reemployment programs for defense 
workers should be explored by the 
manpower agency in consultation 
with labor and management. 


Rehabilitating Bombed-out 
Industry 


Special recommendations are set 
forth in regard to the problems of 


rehabilitating industry in a bombed- 
out community. Among the recom- 
mendations is one which asks the fed- 
eral government, in consultation with 
construction contractors and building 
trades unions, to determine the avail- 
ability of construction workers in the 
event of destruction from enemy at- 
tack. This recommendation would 
envisage a type of “mobile reserve” 
of key workers for such rehabilita- 
tion. 
Manpower Organization 

In the event of full mobilization, 
there should be within the federal 
government a top manpower agency 
with authority and responsibility for 
all government manpower policies 
and programs. 


Many additional recommendations 
are included in the report, but these 
few indicate the broad scope of the 
committee’s activity. 

The committee 


itself recognizes 


The voters indicate their dissatisfaction 


with ‘promises without performance’ 
THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


OLITICAL . education does not 

end when the polls close on 

Election Day. The work of La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
is not a success when more friends of 
labor are elected than foes, nor is it 
a failure when a majority opposed to 
labor is elected. Just as in dealing 
with an employer, you never win or 
lose any final battle; it is a constant 
struggle repeated over and over again. 

Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion was formed not simply to elect 
this candidate or that one but for the 
same reason that every other trade 
union program was formed—to pro- 
tect our members. From bitter ex- 
perience we learned that everything 
we gained on the picket line could be 
taken away by employer-dominated 
state legislatures and Congress. 

Our aim is quite simple—to main- 
tain a groundswell of public under- 
standing 365 days a year, so that as 
many friends of the working people 
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are elected as possible and so that un- 
friendly candidates who are elected 
will hesitate to carry out their plans 
to weaken if not destroy our trade 
union movement. 

The American Federation of Labor 
convention sets the policies on legisla- 
tive and governmental issues. It is 
the job of the A. F. of L. Legislative 
Committee in Washington to go to 
Capitol Hill and persuade the Con- 
gressmen who are elected that the 
A. F. of L.’s policies are worthy of 
support. It is the job of Labor’s 
League for Political Education to take 
the same A. F. of L. policies on legis- 
lative matters out to the grass roots, 
build up public support for these 
policies and persuade the voters to 
elect representatives who will vote for 
bills to implement these policies. 

We have a big grass-roots job to 
do in the months ahead. Next year 
Congress must make policies which 
are very far-reaching. In fact, they 





that its recommendations are jot the 
whole answer to the manpow:: prob. 
lems of an all-out emergenc,. The 
committee feels on some issues fyr. 
ther information and studies will be 
needed before specific manpower pol. 
icies can be formulated. On other 
questions the committee’s report 
points the way while recognizing that 
future developments will necessarily 
affect the details of the program. | 

Despite these qualifications. the re. 
port still represents a signal achieve. 
ment. Here for the first time labor 
and management have worked out 
together a comprehensive manpower 
program for full mobilization. It was 
the characteristically practical view. 
point and good common sense of 
both labor and management that 
enabled the Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee to carry out so successfully an 
extremely difficult task. 


reach far into every A. F. of L. mem- 
ber’s pocket. 

With the government already op 
erating in the red and eight billion 
dollars in special war taxes due to 
expire, who is going to make up the 
deficit? Will the wealthy corpora- 
tions make it up—or will you and I 
in the form of a sales tax? Will the 
social security reserves be raided? 
Will the Taft-Hartley Act be tight- 
ened? Will more of our natural re- 
sources be given away? Will the 
farm crisis be solved? 

The job of L.L.P.E. will be to keep 
the members of trade unions informed 
on the issues, so that members of 
Congress must either act wisely or g° 
home to the polls this fall and face 
an angry electorate. 


HERE are signs already that many 
Road are dissatisfied with the in- 
decision and stalling by this Admin- 
istration. First, there was the special 
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dection in Wisconsin’s Ninth Con- 
gessional District, which is normal- 
ly Republican. The fight was be- 
tween two men who in the old days 
were liberal-minded LaFollette Pro- 
gressives. One joined the reactionary 
wing of the Republican Party, while 
the other became a Democrat and 
continued to think and act in the La- 
follette tradition. To the credit of 
the voters in the Ninth Wisconsin 
District, the Democrat, Lester John- 
son, won. 

Labor did what it could in this 
agricultural district, but it was the 
farmers who registered their protest 
by voting against Mr. Eisenhower’s 
failure to halt the creeping farm re- 
cession. 

It is significant that this year the 
National Plowing Contest was held at 
Augusta, Wisconsin, which is in the 
Ninth District. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson addressed the 
farmers attending the contest, and the 
newspapers reported that the speak- 
ers. platform: was surrounded by a 
double barrier of barbed wire—pre- 
sumably to protect Secretary Benson 
from the farmers. However, barbed 
wire couldn’t protect Mr. Benson on 
Election Day, when the farmers very 
clearly voted their protest. 

The Wisconsin election might have 
passed as an isolated incident if it had 
not been for other elections a few 
weeks later. In a bi-partisan manner, 
the little people of this country re- 
jected reactionary policies, no matter 
what the political label, in November 
balloting. 

In Virginia, for example, a Repub- 
lican running on a fairly liberal plat- 
form rolled up the biggest Republican 
vote for governor since 1929, letting 
the Dixiecrat machine of Senator 
Byrd elect its candidate by only a 
tto3 margin. In New York City the 
lection of pro-labor Robert Wagner, 
Jr, as mayor was no great surprise, 
but the New Jersey results evidenced 
a general voter revolt against the 
Lisenhower administration. 

The fact that in New Jersey the 

mocrats swept not only the gover- 
nership but also the special Congres- 
sional election in the Sixth District 
can only be construed as a protest 
against the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. It was the Republicans who 
had insisted during the New Jersey 
campaigi that the voters look upon 
the election as a vote for or against 


Mr. Eisenhower. The Sixth Congres- 
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sional District, created twenty years 
ago, had never before gone Demo- 
cratic. 

In Wisconsin’s Ninth District it 
was the farmers who voted to show 
their dissatisfaction with the failure 
of the Administration to take action 
on pressing agricultural problems. 
The voters in the Sixth New Jersey 
District similarly registered their dis- 
content with Administration inaction. 
It is pertinent to remember that the 
labor vote has not been the decisive 
vote in either of these two Congres- 
sional districts, in both of which 
Democrats have now been elected for 
the first time in history. 

The fact that this fall’s election re- 
sults reflect a deep reaction of all the 
voters, rather than of the working 
people alone, is very encouraging. 
Labor’s League knows that labor 
votes alone can’t win elections. So it 
is encouraging that wage-earners will 
be joining hands with a majority of 
the farmers, independent businessmen 


and ordinary citizens generally in the 
elections ahead of us next year. 

As A. F. of L. President Meany has 
so aptly put it: 

“The election results prove the 
American people cannot be fooled by 
promises without performance. The 
record of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion was the key issue. It was repu- 
diated by the voters because the rec- 
ord is bare of accomplishment for the 
good of the people. Even an amiable 
personality is no substitute for ac- 
tion.” 

We can stop the backward legisla- 
tive trend, and we can elect friends 
of all the people to Congress. ‘next 
year, if we stay on the job and do our 
part. 

Let’s keep informed. 

Let’s insist on good candidates. 

Let’s register and vote on Election 
Day. 

And let’s help elect our friends by 
contributing one dollar to Labor’s 
League for Political Education. 


W. L. Hutcheson Dies 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, a 
tower of strength to the labor 
movement for more than three 
decades, died at Indianapolis 
last month. He was president 
emeritus of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. He was 79 years 
old. 
Brother Hutcheson was in the 
thick of many fights throughout 
his career. He became president 
of the Carpenters, one of the 
oldest unions in the nation, in 
1915 and remained at the helm 
until 1951, when he retired with 
the title of president emeritus. 
He also served until last August 
as first vice-president of the 
A. F. of L. 
Under his leadership the Car- 
penters Union grew in member- 
ship to an all-time high of 
800,000 and gained substantial 
benefits in wages and working 
conditions for the members. 
Active in the building trades, 
Brother Hutcheson helped to 
build up standards and to 
strengthen and stabilize labor condi- 
tions in the construction industry. 
Expressions of sympathy and re- 
gret at his passing came from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, other high public 
officials and many trade union leaders. 
In a telegram to the widow, 
A. F. of L. President George Meany 


and Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
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THE LATE W. L. HUTCHESON 


Schnitzler said Mr. Hutcheson “will 
be greatly missed” and added: 

“He will long be remembered as a 
pioneer and guiding light in the de- 
velopment of the American labor 
movement.” 

Services were held at Indianapolis, 
with interment in a mausoleum in 
Washington Park Cemetery there. 








Housing is not neglected in Sweden. Here a workman points to residential buildings under construction 


THE SWEDISH Wé 


by 
HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, Housing Committee, 
American Federation of Labor 


Y VISIT to Stockholm last 

July as a delegate to the con- 

gress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
gave me an opportunity to take a 
first-hand loek at what organized la- 
bor in Sweden is doing about hous- 
ing. Although my stay in Sweden 
was brief, I found time not only to 
learn what was being done in that 
country to meet the housing needs of 
workers but also to visit a number of 
housing projects and to meet the peo- 
ple responsible for the development 
of one of the most unique housing 
programs I have had the opportunity 
to examine. 

Let me first set straight two wide- 
ly held beliefs about Sweden which 
happen to be wrong. One is that 
Sweden is. a Socialist country or at 


least a country that is halfway So 
cialist. As a matter of fact, Sweden 
is a constitutional monarchy whose 
government since September of 1951 
has been made up of a coalition of 
the Social Democratic Labor Party 
and the Agrarian Party. The Labor 
Party, which has the support of work- 
ers and also adherents in other 
groups, including small businessmen, 
does not advocate suppression of pri- 
vate entérprise but insists that pub 
lic interest be given prior considera- 
tion. Its. program stresses the ideals 
of democracy as we understand them 
in the West. 

With small exceptions, all of Swe 
dish industry is in private hands, not 
only mining and manufacturing but 
also forestry, farming, fishing and 
foreign shipping. Sweden's indus 
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trial giants, such as S.K.F., Swedish 
Match. Electrolux and others, are pri- 
vate firms. Much of manufacturing 
and retail trade is in the hands of 
small businessmen. Consumer coop- 
eratives are important but account for 
less than 15 per cent of the national 
total of retail trade. In the main, 
Sweden is a private-enterprise coun- 
try which also accepts the cooperative 
q@iterprise as a sound and sensible 
way of doing business. 

The second notion prevalent in the 
United States is that Sweden reaped 
g@ormous profits and gained in 
wealth during the two World Wars. 
The truth is that, although the peo- 
gle and the cities of Sweden escaped 
the destruction and devastation of 
war, the country suffered severely 
from both wars. Depending so heav- 
ily on foreign trade and severely 
limited in resources, Sweden suffered 
a heavy setback in its economy in 
wartime years. 

Sweden is a small country with a 
population of only 8,000,000. Its life 
is shaped by a rugged climate and 
long winters. It stretches in a nar- 
row strip from the straits separating 
it from the European continent to the 
north beyond the Arctic Circle. It is 
a country in which the labor move- 
ment is strong and which pioneered 
in the development of cooperatives. 
lt is also a country in which pioneer 
efforts were made to develop low-rent 
housing for low-income families. The 
development of multiple-unit housing 
projects and of planned communities 
in Sweden has served as a model for 
other countries. 

When World War II swept Europe, 
Sweden remained neutral. But soon 
after hostilities engulfed the adjacent 
continent, Sweden’s industrial output 
was severely curtailed and its build- 
ing and construction activity nearly 
came to a halt. By 1941 unemploy- 
ment in the building trades in Sweden 
became widespread, with four out of 


every ten workers left jobless the year 
around 


It was this heavy unemployment 


which 
trades 
woul 1 


rompted the Swedish building 
to develop a program which 
not only provide employment 
opportunities for the building work- 
ers but also help meet the acute need 
ising felt especially by the 
ome families. 

The initiative was taken by the 
Buildin» Workers Union, the Brick- 
layers | nion, the Painters Union and 


for h 
lower- 
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the Sheet Metal and Plate Workers 
Union to form a national organiza- 
tion that would accomplish this pur- 
pose. The organization thus formed 
in 1941 is known as Svenska Riksbyg- 
gen, the Swedish National Building 
Federation. The newly organized 
Federation quickly went to work on a 
program designed to develop specula- 
tion-free housing construction that 
would provide employment opportu- 
nities to the building workers and at 
the same time answer the housing 
needs of wage-earners. 

The Building Federation is a trade 
union undertaking. It is governed 
by a board of directors chosen by the 
representatives of the unions pertic- 
ipating in it. Chairman of the board 
is Knut Johansson, who is the presi- 
dent of the Building Workers Union. 

The drive this organization had 
from the start and its continuing 


growth are indicated by the fact that, 
in the first few years of its existence, 
the Building Federation was respon- 
sible for the construction of 2,500 to 
3,000 dwelling units a year. Its cur- 
rent rate of construction is at the an- 
nual rate of well over 7,000 dwelling 
units. 

Since it began twelve years ago, the 
Swedish National Building Federa- 
tion has been responsible for the 
planning and construction of more 
than 29,000 dwelling units in more 
than 100 localities. Its building pro- 
gram for the current year provides 
for the construction of between 7,000 
and 8,000 dwellings. In ‘the Stock- 
holm area 1,500 dwelling units have 
been planned this year, with about 
800 already in various stages of con- 
struction. 

Nearly 60 per cent of all construc- 
tion work being done under the aus- 
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This is part of ‘fresh air’ development in a city in Southern Sweden 


pices of the National Building Fed- 
eration is being organized and super- 
vised by the Federation itself. The 
remaining 40 per cent of construction 
is being carried out by private con- 
tractors. The Federation has a cen- 
tral administrative staff of 200, and 
about 5,000 building workers are em- 
ployed on the projects undertaken di- 
rectly by the Federation. 

It should be explained that direct 
participation on the part of the Swe- 
dish unions in construction manage- 
ment is not a new development. Even 
before the war the building trades 
unions in some of the larger cities 
had formed their own construction 
companies. These uhion-sponsored 
construction companies acted as gen- 
eral contractors in the building in- 
dustry. The Federation began by 
working out arrangements with these 
local union construction companies 
to handle the work proposed. Later 
it expanded its construction facilities 
by forming several new companies for 
the main purpose of carrying out 
housing construction on behalf of the 
Building Federation. 

Coordinating the activities of these 
union construction cooperatives is the 
National Builders’ Production Com- 
pany. This is also a cooperative, like 
the Federation itself, which serves as 
a central purchasing agent on behalf 
of the construction units. In this way 
great economies are achieved through 
quantity purchases of materials and 
equipment that go into construction 
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of housing. The National Builders’ 
Federation and its constituent units 
have capital of 10,000,000 Swedish 
kroner, or nearly $2,000,000. All of 
this capital has been subscribed by 
participating unions. 


HE HOUSING crisis in Sweden 

reached its climax in 194], the 
year the trade unions formed the Na- 
tional Builders’ Federation. How se- 
vere was the curtailment of housing 
construction may be judged from the 
annual rate of residential building in 
urban communities, which declined 
from 43,000 units in 1939 to only 
6,000 units in 1941. 

In 1941 also the national govern- 
ment of Sweden extended a series of 
aids to bring good housing within 
the reach of low-income families 
and ease their financial burden. 
It introduced a system of supple- 
mentary mortgage loans at low 
interest rates. In addition, it 
assured to borrowers an inter- 
est rate of not more than 314 
per cent on primary mortgages. 
If the interest rate rose above 
31% per cent, the excess over 
this figure could be deducted 
from the repayments made on 
the supplementary loan. 

The following year, 1942, 
these supplementary mortgage 
loans did not prove sufficient in 
the face of rising prices. A sys- 
tem of grants-in-aid was put 
into effect. Their aim was to 


keep rents at prewar levels on iewly 
built apartments meeting apy :oved 
standards. 

These subsidies are handled | 
municipal housing authorities, hich 
underwrite 20 per cent of the «rant, 
with 80 per cent contributed |.) the 
national government. The aids 
proved most effective, and the \ lume 
of residential construction 1 ipidly 
rose from 6,000 units in 1941 io 33.. 
000 in 1943 and then to 42.000 in 
1945. The Swedish government aims 
to keep housing construction in the 
next few years at a rate averaging 
about 45,000 urban units a year. 

The new policy, adopted by the 
government in 1946, is designed to 
achieve this end. It has made loans 
available to home owners for single- 
and two-family houses, up to 90 per 
cent of construction costs. The sub- 
sidy is provided by making the loan 
free of interest payments for the first 
ten years. The interest rate is kept 
down to 3 per cent. In addition, sub- 
sidies are provided in the form of 
supplementary government mortgage 
loans on multi-family developments. 

Municipalities directly sponsoring 
housing developments can obtain such 
loans up to 100 per cent of the cost, 
cooperatives up to 95 per cent and 
private builders up to 90 per cent. 
Family subsidies and rent rebates are 
also provided to low-income families 
living in projects developed by mu- 
nicipal housing authorities. Rents 
are under general controls. 

In Sweden, where winters are long 
and severe, dwellings are solidly built 
and a high standard of construction, 
is maintained. The country’s hous- 
ing policy is designed to bring good 
housing within the financial reach of 
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Cooperative apartment in Karlskog 
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all income groups. Its aim is to pro- 
vide a Swedish family with a modern 
dwelling of adequate size at a rent 
not exceeding 20 per cent of family 
income. A two-room dwelling is con- 
sidered as the minimum for a couple, 
with most families living in two- and 
three-room apartments. Larger dwell- 
ing units for families with several 
children are made possible by addi- 
tional housing allowances or subsi- 
dies. 

One of the housing developments 
undertaken by the Riksbyggen in 
Stockholm, which we had an oppor- 
tunity to visit last summer, was built 
since 1951, when Sweden, along with 
the rest of Western Europe, was hit 
by another round of severe inflation. 
It is excellently planned and designed, 
with central heating supplied from a 
separate building for the entire de- 
velopment and a central laundry 
building for the use of all tenants. A 
two-room apartment with kitchen and 
bath rents for 1,700 kroner ($328) 
per year, which means 142 kroner 
($27.33) per month. A three-room 
apartment rents for 183 kroner 
($35.32) per month. 

Yet, for the Swedish worker’s fam- 
ily budget, these rents are relatively 
high. The reason is that since 1950 
building costs rose about 40 per cent, 
this rapid rise seriously threatening 
housing construction. Rent subsidies 
have been provided to prevent all of 
this increase from being passed on to 
the tenants. 

These new housing developments 
have been made possible entirely 
through trade union funds and union- 
controlled cooperative enterprise. 
Every effort is being made, however, 
to avoid their becoming “workers’ ” 
projects. People with different back- 
grounds and from different walks of 
life are encouraged to live on these 
“housing estates,” as they are called, 
80 as to assure a balanced community 
development. This is helped by the 
provision of shopping centers and at- 
tractive community buildings in each 
new housing area. 

It is particularly impressive to see 
how much attention is being devoted 
to the operation of a community 


health center, day nursery, child wel- 


fare center and similar facilities, all 
of them excellently run and symbolic 
of the progress of great social reforms 
being carried forward throughout 
Sweden with wide participation of the 
whole . ommunity. 
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The standard of living of the Swe- 
dish people is not as high as in the 
United States. Yet, while the need 
for more housing and better housing 
is still great, and there is still quite a 
bit of housing that must be regarded 
as substandard, there are no slums in 
Sweden today. 

It is not an easy thing for Amer- 
icans to admit, as they must, that 
crime-infested, disease-ridden slums 
still flourish in their cities. It is even 
more dismaying for them to acknowl- 
edge that, instead of helping commu- 
nities clear their slums and provide 
good homes in well-planned neighbor- 
hoods for low-income families, the 
U.S. Congress has halted the slum 


clearance and low-rent housing aids. 

What our fellow trade unionists 
are doing in Sweden for better hous- 
ing and better living is a challenge to 
us. 

They are doing it on their own 
initiative, with their own funds. They 
are helped in their effort by the local 
communities and by the national gov- 
ernment, because everyone knows and 
understands that this effort is good 
for the whole country. 

Here in America it is also organ- 
ized labor’s responsibility to drive 
forward for the realization of a hous- 
ing program of our own. And it is 
also labor’s responsibility to get the 
whole country behind this drive. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


ARE 


ON. THE 


MARCH 


By HOWARD COUGHLIN 


President, Office Employes International Union 


HE Office Employes Interna- 

tional Union is now on the 

march. Unionization of mil- 
lions of unorganized white-collar 
workers is our ultimate goal. At our 
last convention the O.E.I.U. directed 
the newly elected officers to devise a 
plan of organization which would 
bring about the unionization of cler- 
ical workers in large numbers. The 
convention, which was held in June, 
overwhelmingly directed that all of 
the resources of the union be used 
for erganizational campaigns. 

The present writer, on his election 
as president, immediately issued a 
call for a series of organizational con- 
ferences to be held in key cities 
throughout the United States and Ca- 
nada. Conferences have already been 
held in Chicago, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Seattle and Los Angeles. 
More conferences are on the way. 
Local unions in the conference areas 
have been asked for regular monthly 
organizational contributions, and the 
international union has pledged con- 
tributions for the purpose of adding 
organizers to the staff of the interna- 
tional union. Initially these addition- 
al organizers are to expend their ef- 
forts in the largest cities of this nation 
and Canada. 

The Office Employes’ organizing 
plan provides for three times as many 
organizers as were formerly employed 


by the international union. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, more or- 
ganizers will be added as the plan 
progresses. 

Delegates attending the various 
conferences held thus far have re- 
sponded enthusiastically. Local un- 
ions have voted to affiliate with their 
respective organizational conferences 
and have pledged contributions. Or- 
ganizers have already been added to 
the staff of the Office Employes Inter- 
national Union. Work is progressing. 

At the present time, for example, 
as a result of the efforts of the inter- 
national union, the office employes of 
the General Electric Company at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, have indicated 
overwhelmingly that they wish to be 
members of a union which is truly 
representative of office employes. 

These employes are now repre- 
sented by the C.I.0.’s International 
United Electrical Workers and for- 
merly were members of the United 
Electrical Workers. The office em- 
ployes of.the General Electric Com- 
pany at Lynn—as has been the case 
of many other groups of white-collar 
workers similarly situated — found 
that they were merely the tail attempt- 
ing to wag the dog. They found that 
the shop workers were, in effect, dic- 
tating the terms and conditions under 
which the office workers are employed. 
Office work- (Continued on Page 23) 
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Do We Need a Sales Tay 


é 


Such a tax is undesirable and isn’t needed, 
says Congressman Javits of New York. 


eA sales tax puts an inequitable burden on those 


whose incomes are small, Their buying power drops 


and, as a result, business is affected adversely 


By JACOB K.JAVITS 


Liberal Republican Congressman from New York 


HE Eighty-third Congress, at 
Tie 1953 session, appropriated 

$64,000,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1954, a cut of $14,- 
000,000,000 from the budget rec- 
ommended by President Truman’s 
Administration and $4,000,000,000 
below the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s new Administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, because of expend- 
itures resulting from previous appro- 
priations, the government operated at 
a deficit of over $9,000,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1952-1953 and the deficit 
for the next fiscal year is estimated 
at around $4,000,000,000. 

Despite this continuing deficit, the 
laws already on the books provide not 
for an increase in taxes but rather for 
their decrease. While Congress ex- 
tended the excess profits tax for an- 
other six months, this levy is due to 
expire on January 1. A reduction of 
10 per cent in individual income taxes 
is due to take place on the same date, 
as well as a reduction of wartime ex- 
cise taxes back to 1950 levels next 
April 1 and in the corporation income 
tax by 5 per cent. All these will re- 
duce the government's tax income 
$8,000,000,000 to $8,500,000,000 per 
year when fully effective. 

The position of the United States 
in the world and in insuring our own 
and the free world’s security against 
the Communist threat requires that 
we must be ready to support with 
money—as well as with ideas, moral- 
ity and men—the policies of peace 
and freedom. But where is the addi- 
tional revenue to come from if we let 
the scheduled tax reductions take ef- 
fect? That is why there is so much 
talk about a national sales tax. A tax 
of 10 per cent on manufacturers’ sales 
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is one of the most prominent of these 
proposals. If applied on all items, it 
would yield between $12,000,000,000 
and $13,000,000,000. However, if 
those items covered by federal excise 
taxes were not covered, this yield 
would decline to $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually. And if it were also not ap- 
plied on the necessities of life, such as 
food, clothing and medicine, then the 
yield to the federal government would 
be down to $6,000,000,000 per year. 

I am opposed to a national sales 
tax. Such a tax would place an un- 
due burden upon people in the lower 
and middle-income brackets and de- 
part from the major dependence for 
federal revenue upon the graduated 
income tax. 

An excise tax, in reality, is but a 
sales tax on a particular commodity. 
The present excise taxes on such 
things as transportation, movie ad- 
missions, gasoline, cosmetics, lug- 
gage, furs, photo materials, etc., are 
taxes on consumption, but in many 
cases the tax is upon luxuries rather 
than necessities. In the aggregate, 
excise taxes amount to about $10,- 
000,000,000 a year, as contrasted with 
the “take” of a sales tax, which will 
cost, at the expense primarily of the 
moderate- and low-income consumer 
directly, roughly about the same 
amount per year. 

A 1948 survey estimated that the 
individual earning between $2000 
and $3000 annually paid 4.3 per cent 
of his income in federal excise taxes, 
while those earning over $5000 a year 
paid only between 2.3 per cent and 
3.4 per cent of income. A 1939 study 
revealed similar disproportions. 

These figures lend substance to 
the contention that sales taxes impose 


an inequitable burden on the lower. 
income citizen. 

The reluctance of Congress to de. 
crease amounts spent for price sup- 
ports for farm products (the federal 
government has on hand over $3.- 
250,000,000 of foodstuffs taken in 
under price-support programs) and 
in other areas where there is waste, 
such as pork-barrel projects for rivers 
and harbors, must also be considered 
in examining the government’s rev- 
enue needs and the way to meet them. 

Proponents of tax cuts argue that 
business would be stimulated and that 
inequitable burdens would be lifted. 
Motion picture theater operators con- 
vinced Congress this year that lifting 
the 20 per cent admission tax would 
aid the lagging movie industry and 
prevent the closing of theaters 
throughout the country. President 
Eisenhower vetoed this bill, stating 
that the entire excise tax question 
should be considered at one time and 
impositions then eased according to a 
program based on nationwide needs 
and requirements rather than aiding 
one segment of the economy and 
ignoring others. 

Under present conditions of a per- 
ilous world and high costs for de 
fense, we must pay our way and seek 
to avoid unbalanced budgets. but this 
does not mean abandoning our tradi- 
tional concepts of fairness in how to 
raise the money. It does not mean 
abandonment of already existing ta% 
ation in favor of the drastically new 
method of a national sales tax, which 
would be seriously preju:icial Sd 
lower-\ and ‘middle-income families, 
already hard-pressed by the cost of 
living, now at an all-time high. 
national sales (Continued on /’age 26) 
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Where We Stand on Social Security 





This statement was issued on November 12 by 
the A. F. of L.’s Committee on Social Security 
following a meeting in Washington: 


Secial Security Benefits 

Our social security laws are in urgent need of improve- 
ment and expansion. This task must not be further 
delayed or postponed under the shopworn pretext of 
“study” as was done in the first session of the Eighty- 
third Congress. We call upon the members of Congress 
lo place this vital matter at the top of their list for 
action as soon as possible after Congress reconvenes. 

Specifically, with respect to the extension of coverage 
io groups now excluded from the social security system, 
we urge the enactment of the Kean bill (H. R. 6846). 
With respect to needed improvements in social security 
benefits, we support the Lehman bill (S. 2260). In 
addition to improvements in the benefit formula and 
the provision of disability benefits, the latter measure 
provides for the higher schedule of employer-employe 
contributions required to keep the social security system 
on a sound, self-sustaining basis. This is a principle 
which we strongly endorse. 


Social Security Financing 
The increase in the social security payroll tax rate 
scheduled for January 1 is necessary to the solvency of 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund. If the 
government is to live up to its role as trustee of the 
system and to protect the integrity of the fund, the sched- 
uled increase must be permitted to stand. We are 
strongly opposed to any move in Congress to roll back 
this increase and to “freeze” it, retroactively, at the 
present level, as has been proposed by certain members 
of Congress. 
This so-called tax “freeze” proposal has been erro- 
neously described as a “savings” for workers. 





The workers of America know better. They know 
that they do not “save” when they fail to set aside the 
funds upon which their future security depends. They 
pay their old-age and survivors’ insurance contributions 
not begrudgingly but willingly, because they know that 
in so doing they are providing protection for their fam- 
ilies and security for themselves in their old age. To 
freeze the social security tax at its present rate would 
not be a savings for workers but a tax cut for employers 
at the expense of the social security trust fund and of 
everyone whose present and future benefits are derived 
from that fund. 


Health Program 


The health needs of the nation are still urgent. They 
cannot be ignored. They continue to exact a heavy toll 
in human lives, suffering and economic distress. They 
do not evaporate and disappear with a change in pol- 
itical parties in control of the instruments of govern- 
ment. They demand action through a constructive pro- 
gram for the expansion of health services, personnel and 
facilities and for a method of payment which will alle- 
viate the crushing burden of cost now borne by the 
American people and make possible the broader dis- 
tribution of high quality medical care. 

This can best be done through a sound and democratic 
system of national health insurance, coupled with a pro- 
gram of federal aid to medical education, medical re- 
search and the expansion of hospitals, clinics and other 
health facilities and services. 

This is not “socialized medicine” but a logical exten- 
sion of the established principle of social insurance. 

We call upon the Administration and upon Congress 
for action now, through the presentation of a construc- 
tive, comprehensive health program to the people. The 
nation cannot afford further inaction or delay in this 
vital area of public responsibility. 


Social Security Committee meets. Seen at head table are 
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Farmers and Wage-Barners: 
We Should Not Be Divided 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT OF THE A. F. OF 


BEFORE THE 


T IS a real privilege for me to 

address this eighty-sixth annual 

session of the National Grange. 
I welcome this visit with you and 
hope it will, to some degree at least, 
point the way toward more friendly 
relations between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and your great 
organization, 

There are natural bonds of interest 
between farmers and wage-earners 
which, thus far, have not been suffi- 
ciently developed. We have not had 
enough opportunities—or perhaps I 
might say incentives—in the past to 
talk over our problems and get to 
know each other better. Only by 
friendly, frank discussions can base- 
less prejudices be dispelled* and mis- 
understandings avoided. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that misunder- 
standings have often been instigated 
and cultivated by those who have 
sought selfish economic and political 
advantage by dividing American 
farmers and American laborers into 
separate and antagonistic camps. 

There is no sound or logical basis 
for such an artificial division. Farmers 
and wage-earners are both workers. 
We are completely dependent upon 
each other for our well-being. The 
city worker buys what the farm work- 
er produces, and he must sell the 
products of his toil to the farmer if 
he wants to go on eating. Conversely, 
the farmer must sell his produce to 
those who work in the cities in order 
to be able to buy clothes, tools or a 
new car. 

Once we recognize that truth, the 
theory that the industrial worker and 
the agricultural worker are sitting on 
opposite ends of an economic seesaw 
becomes manifestly ridiculous. Ex- 
perience has taught us that we are not 
competitors, not economic rivals, but 
each other’s best customers. When 
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one group suffers, the other is equally 
hard hit. Mass unemployment and 
wage cuts result in shrinking markets 
and falling prices for the farmers. 
Reduction of farm income eventually 
means factory layoffs and breadlines 
for the city worker. 


OR MANY years agriculture and la- 

bor have been told that their pros- 
perity is dependent upon the pros- 
perity of business. This is sometimes 
referred to as the “trickle-down” the- 
ory under which the large financial 
and industrial corporations are kept 
happy and contented and enough of 
the: good things of life trickle down 
to the farmer and wage-earner to keep 
everybody happy. I, for one, do not 
subscribe to this theory. I believe 
that the free enterprise economy of 
our country must be based upon a 
three-way balanée between free farm- 
ers, free labor and private industry, 
with each entitled to a just share of 
the rewardseof production. 

That balance is threatened today. 


National Grange leaders were cordial to President Meany, first 
national leader of labor ever to address the farm organization 





It is threatened, as you well know, 
by the steady decline in farm income 
during a period of continued infla- 
tion. I do not intend to burden you 
with a lot of statistics. But the events 
that led up to the tragedy of 1929 
bear an uncomfortable parallel with 
what is happening today. The great 
depression was ushered in by a seri- 
ous decline in farm income. And we 
find that farm income for the second 
quarter of this year was 18 per cent 
below the figure for the same period 
last year. 

Already labor has felt the effects 
of that decline in farm prices. Cut- 
backs in employment have taken place 
in industries which produce largely 
for the farmers. For instance, the 
drop of employment in the agricul- 
tural machinery industry this sum- 
mer was far greater than in previous 
years. 

These are danger signs that we cal 
not and must not ignore. The months 
immediately ahead will be critical = 
determining whether our economy ® 
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to turn upward to more prosperous 
levels or fall back. It must be borne 
in mind that even a little recession, 
which some business leaders appear 
to contemplate with perfect equanim- 
ity, can toboggan into a real de- 
pression. Once the national economy 
turns downward, the rate of the slide 
can get out of control. We can’t af- 
ford to let that happen again. We 
must not let it happen at this par- 
ticular time because it would mean 
not only a serious setback for all the 
people of the United States but aiso 
an irreparable tragedy to the cause of 
world freedom and world peace. 

We must face the stark fact that 


‘gother economic depression in Amer- 


jea would give victory by default to 
the Kremlin in its drive to place the 
entire world under Communist domi- 
nation. 

It is up to all of us—the farmers, 
private industry, labor and the gov- 
ernment as well—to find out what 
has been going wrong and to correct 
it. We should seek and develop not 
merely a temporary, stop-gap solu- 
tion but a long-range program—a 
program not merely to protect the 
farmers but to assure lasting pros- 
perity for all the American people 
in all fields of endeavor. 

In seeking this goal, it seems to 
me that we must. base our plans upon 
a constantly expanding economy of 
plenty that will operate just as ef- 
fectively in normal peacetime as in 
defense and war emergencies. No 
real or lasting prosperity can be built 
upon restriction of production. Our 
economy must either grow or die. 

We have what it takes here in 
America to grow and keep on grow- 
ing at a healthy rate. Only a con- 
firmed pessimist could believe we 
have come to the end of the road. 
Modern scientific discoveries are 
opening up vast new frontiers for 
greater agricultural and industrial 
production. We have the power, the 
resources and the know-how to create 
new wealth by production—wealth 
that can and must be shared by all 


of our people in order to consume 
what i: produced. 

In fuct, our major problem today 
8 CO) 


imption rather than produc- 
t in appreciable extent, Amer- 
ican i /ustry and agriculture are em- 
barras-~| by and suffer most acutely 


tion. T«, 


from -urplus production. Statistics 
Prove « onclusively that the American 
people. is a whole, will buy more and 
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better foods if they have the neces- 
sary income. However, since 1947 
families with incomes of less than 
$4000 have not increased their food 
consumption, while those above that 
level have continued to increase their 
food purchases. 

Our food surpluses would melt very 
quickly if we could raise the standard 
of living of our fellow-Americans and 
our friends in the free world. There 
are still millions of Americans and 
hundreds of millions of people abroad 
who hunger for what we can produce 
in so-called surplus quantities. 

How can we distribute our surplus 
production to those who need it—not 
on a giveaway basis, which would 
lead to bankruptcy, but on a mutual 
basis of give and take which would 
benefit both the producer and con- 
sumer? That is the big problem of 
our time. It is not going to be solved 
until and unless we tackle it with 
clear and unprejudiced minds and 
with united purpose. 

One basic solution has been proved 
practical by the trade union move- 
ment which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. The high level of prosperity 
which America still enjoys is based 
primarily upon the high standard of 
living which we have helped to cre- 
ate during the last three-quarters of 
a century. 

By organization and by struggle 
against determined and sometimes un- 
reasoning opposition, the trade un- 
ions have raised real wages in Ameri- 
ca to the highest point in the world. 
Those wages, when pooled, form the 
greatest mass of purchasing power, 
the greatest consumer market, on the 
globe. If the people in Europe and 
South America enjoyed comparable 
purchasing power, American indus- 
try and American agriculture would 
not be troubled with surplus problems 
today. 

It should be noted, in passing, that 
the billions of dollars America poured 
into war-ravaged. countries to bring 
about their economic rehabilitation in 
the postwar period did not succeed 
in raising living standards high 
enough. Unfortunately, too much of 
this money found its way into the 
pockets and bank accounts of a few 
industrialists, where it stayed put and 
ceased to circulate. The living stand- 
ard of the people of Europe, South 
America and free Asia is still far too 
low to provide a profitable export 
market for American surpluses. 





Of course, it is easier to criticize 
government policies that have failed 
than to formulate new programs that 
will succeed. In fact, it has become 
something of a fad recently to blame 
many of our economic troubles on the 
very size of the government. We are 
told that our federal government has 
become too big, that its powers have 
become too great, that it is encroach- 
ing upon the freedom of the Ameri- 
can people and stealing their sub- 
stance through excessive taxes. We 
are advised—even by those in high 
places—that the time has come to re- 
turn responsibility for many func- 
tions of the federal government to 
the states. Otherwise, we are warned, 
the federal government is bound to 
become a welfare state or a socialist 
state—either of the creeping or gal- 
loping variety. 


AM NO expert on socialism or its 
I application to the American: way 
of life. In fact, the more I study it, 
the more confusing the evidence be- 
comes. Let me illustrate. 

Was it socialism when our govern- 
ment subsidized the construction of 
grand trunk railroads spanning our 
country from coast to coast, or was 
it a sound investment in the develop- 
ment of a great nation? Is it social- 
ism when our government spends 
large sums to help steamship lines 
and airplane transportation, or is that 
in line with sound national policy for 
the full development of these vital 
facilities? Is it socialism when the 
government provides a subsidy to 
newspaper and magazine publishers 
through a below-cost rate for second- 
class mailing privileges, or should we 
charge that up to education? Is it 
socialism when the government as- 
sumes all of the risk of mortgage 
lending under the Federal Housing 
Administration? Is it socialism only 
when the government puts a floor 
under wages or places price supports 
under crops? 

Why are such functions, which pro- 
tect the living standards of millions 
of our citizens from being down- 
graded, criticized as “socialistic” 
while not a harsh word is directed 
against the bonanza of billions of dol- 
lars received by the big corporations 
in fast tax write-offs on new plants? 

In my opinion, the American peo- 
ple are much more disturbed by a 
helpless and floundering government 
than by one which charts a clear-cut 
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course of action. They are much 
more worried about the tendency to 
let the forty-eight states do it than 
by a federal government which tries 
to do an effective job itself. 

There is a great deal of hard com- 
mon-sense in this public attitude, con- 
firmed by recent election results. 

As the representative of 10,000,000 
American wage-earners, let me put 
this question to you, the representa- 
tives of a large group of American 
farmers: How can we solve this prob- 
lem of preserving national prosperity 
from the threat of depression? Can 
we lift ourselves by our own economic 
bootstraps without help from the gov- 
ernment? Can the problem be solved 
more effectively by forty-eight sepa- 
rate approaches to it by state gov- 
ernments which do not have funds 
or the authority to cross state lines? 
The helplessness of the states in deal- 
ing with this year’s drought disasters 
indicates that here is one problem 
at least that can: best be handled on 
a national basis rather than by leav- 
ing it to the states for solution. 

Is it unreasonable to ask what 
would have happened to farmers in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Missouri when those states were de- 
vastated by terrible drought in the 
Thirties if the federal government had 
not stepped in, and to ask were the 
federally sponsored programs for soil 
conservation, commodity credits, ru- 
ral electrification and similar pro- 
grams bad for the farmer and bad for 
the nation? 

When we face our problem square- 
ly, one fact becomes clear. We are 
dealing not only with a national prob- 
lem but a world problem, not only 
with an economic problem but with 
the basic political problem of whether 
our world is to remain free or be- 
come enslaved. 

Admittedly, our federal govern- 
ment has grown tremendously in size 
and power. It had to. If our gov- 
ernment had remained weak, irreso- 
lute and impotent, we would already 
have lost the world struggle against 
Communist aggression. 

But let us remember that American 
industry, American agriculture and 
American labor also have grown up 
in the last few generations. It is 
time for us to make the necessary ad- 
justments to adulthood. Instead of 
being overcome by infantile fears or 
indulging in childish dreams of go- 
ing back to the good old days, it is 
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time for us to accept our mature re- 
sponsibilities as the guardians of the 
free way of life. 

We need not become intimidated by 
the size or the power of our federal 
government so long as we keep it 
responsive to the sovereign will of 
the American people. There will 
never be any dictatorship in Ameri- 
ca by bureaucrats in Washington as 
long as the voters keep and exercise 
their precious right of telling them 
where and when to get off. 

The federal government is there 
to do what we want it to do. Its size 
and power make it an effective in- 
strument to protect our economic, so- 
cial, military and political security. 
Those are the purposes of our gov- 
ernment as set forth in our Constitu- 
tion. Let us use our government to 
solve our problems—and let us use 
it wisely. If it goes wrong, the fault 
cannot be charged up to the govern- 
ment but to ourselves. 

You farmers know your own prob- 
lems best. It would be presumptu- 
ous for me to suggest a specific pro- 
gram of action to solve your difficul- 
ties. But the trade union movement 
in this country has a direct and sym- 
pathetic interest in your problems, 
and we are prepared to support any 
practical steps you may seek from 
the government to restore a healthy 
farm economy. 

For example, no matter what is 
said about farm price supports, the 
record shows—even going back to 
the 1920s—that without some form 
of aid to stabilize farm prices the 
farmer would have lost his shirt. We 
favor a program which would provide 
incentives for the farmer to turn vol- 
untarily from surplus to scarce crops, 
rather than compel him to restrict his 
acreage. But when it comes to the 
percentage of parity at which sup- 
ports should be based, that is a ques- 
tion which we feel you and the gov- 
ernment are best equipped to work 
out together. 

Another question to which we don’t 
pretend to have the final answer is the 
shocking spread between the price the 
farmer is paid for his product and 
the price the consumer has to pay 
for the same product in the retail 
store. 

Our economists have made a study 
of these prices and we find that the 
farmer has been getting a dimin- 
ishing share of the consumer food 
dollar. Retail prices have gone up 


on commodities while farm 
have gone down. 

We feel that this condition r. 
thorough investigation by the 
ment, and we have so urge’. We 
think the public is entitled to know 
whether price rigging, speculation and 
profiteering are taking place at the 
expense of the farmer and cit) work. 
er. So far all our efforts to bring 
about such an investigation have been 
blocked. Instead of directing the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission and other ap- 
propriate agencies of the government 
to uncover the facts, Congress adopt- 
ed legislation specifically forbidding 
the Federal Trade Commission to un. 
dertake such an inquiry. But we are 
going to keep on demanding an of- 
ficial investigation, and if you will 
join with us in such a demand, I am 
confident that we will get it. 

There is another field in which co- 

operative action by farmers and labor 
holds promise of bringing about con- 
structive results. For many years the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been in favor of extension of the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements and, beyond 
that, in favor of gradual reduction 
of duties on imports. 
_ We have come to the conclusion 
that the danger of cheap foreign com- 
petition is too slight to cause any se- 
rious disemployment of our workers, 
and we have come to a realization 
that the benefits to be derived from 
an expansion of foreign trade are too 
great to be spurned. Our friends 
abroad will be unable to buy our sur- 
pluses unless we permit them to sell 
their products here without crippling 
tariff penalties. Foreign trade must 
work two ways in order to flourish. 
And it is obvious that if we can ex- 
pand foreign trade, our obligations 
to provide aid for our allies will be 
greatly diminished. 

There are some matters of national 
concern on which farm policy and 
labor policy have been and still are 
in conflict. It is not my purpose to 
gloss them over or pretend they do 
not exist. However, instead of em 
phasizing our points of disagreement, 
I think we can make more progress in 
bringing about cooperative relation- 
ships between American trade unions 
and American agriculture by explor- 
ing the areas of agreement. We have 
found a practical basis in the past for 
developing working agreements wi 
the farm cooperatives. We have co 
operated (Continued on Page 32) 
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The A. F. of L. Year in California 


By THOMAS L. PITTS and C. J. HAGGERTY 
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IGGEST news of the year for 
B California’s A. F. of L. move- 

ment centered in two vital as- 
semblies—the 1953 general session of 
the State Legislature and the annual 
convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor. 

The nation’s second largest state 
continues to be American Federa- 
tion of Labor territory. Out of the 
1,500,000 trade unionists in Califor- 
nia, more than 1,225,000 belong to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The problems of growth, survival 
and philosophy were all dramatically 
encompassed in both the State Legis- 
lature and the State Federation of 
Labor’s convention. 

The labor movement in California 
emerged from the 1953 general ses- 
sion of the Legislature with its trade 
union structure intact and with cer- 
lain positive gains, including a sub- 
stantial increase in unemployment 
disability insurance benefits. Essen- 
tially, that’s the story of the 1953 ses- 
sion. But behind that capsule sum- 
mation were tense months of fighting 
and planning against the most ag- 
gressive raids on trade union liberty 
and social legislation in the modern 
legislative history of California. Lost 
in the battle was the major portion 
of the State Federation’s program of 
economic and social progress, which 
was presented to the reactionary- 
dominated Legislature in the form of 
some 160 labor-sponsored bills. 

Nevertheless, it is a matter of en- 
couragement that the aggressions 
against labor were withstood, largely 
because A. F. of L. unions and coun- 
ils spoke the minds of millions of 
Wwage-earners during the critical com- 
mittee and floor tests of the 1953 ses- 
sion. 

Extremists, led by Assemblyman 
Harold K. Levering of Los Angeles, 
tried to render unions impotent by 
indirection. Although a dozen bills 
were introduced to accomplish this 
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end, the key raid on trade union 
liberties centered about a so-called 
“right to work” bill which would 
have imposed the compulsory open 
shop on the wage-earners of Califor- 
nia. 

This Levering bill, patterned after 
Virginia’s notorious “right to work” 
statute, would have outlawed the un- 
ion shop, the closed shop, mainte- 
nance-of-membership clauses and all 
other compromise forms of union 
shop agreements which require union 
membership as a condition of em- 
ployment or provide for the payment 
of fees for bargaining services ren- 
dered employes. 

Defeat of this bill in committee 
was followed by a second attempt to 
impose the open shop through sub- 
mission to the voters of a constitu- 
tional amendment almost identical to 
the Levering bill. This proposal like- 
wise was halted in committee. 

Failure of this second effort led the 
authors of other anti-labor bills to 
abandon them in committee. In- 
cluded were measures denying labor 
the right to strike, picket or boycott 
in secondary actions; a_ so-called 
“anti-featherbedding” bill to deny 
unions the right to negotiate for 
either the number of workers or con- 
ditions of work in the printing in- 
dustry; a bill to saddle every union 
and grievance committee in the state 
with the requirement that they file 
detailed financial statements with the 
Secretary of State, and a proposal to 
write racial hatred into the constitu- 
tion of California. 


HE EFFORTS of the California 
State Federation of Labor to se- 
cure the adoption of its program for 
improvement of the employment se- 
curity program in the state met with 
the combined opposition of employer 
groups and private insurance carriers. 
These groups were able to block 


completely any liberalization of the’ 


unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation laws. As in the 
case of measures directly affecting 
trade unions, the State Federation of 
Labor fought a defensive battle. It 
succeeded in defeating several ruth- 
less attempts to emasculate unemploy- 
ment insurance and destroy gains in 
workmen’s compensation made dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. Only in the 
field of unemployment disability in- 
surance was labor able to increase 
benefits. 

The broadside against unemploy- 
ment insurance came in the form of 
a package proposal sponsored by a 
powerful front of employer groups. 
Under the guise of increasing weekly 
benefits from $25 to $30, this bill 
would have disqualified, according to 
the State Department of Employment, 
approximately 150,000 workers, or 
about 36 per cent of 415,000 esti- 
mated claimants for the calendar year 
1953, with an over-all reduction in 
benefits of $12,500,000. 

The employer-sponsored measure 
completely ignored the pressing pro- 
blem regarding the solvency of the 
unemployment insurance fund over 
the next decade. Recognizing that 
merit rating provisions in the law 
would allow drastic reductions in em- 
ployer contributions and thereby cut 
the unemployment reserve fund in 
half by the end of the decade, Gov- 
ernor Warren went before the Legis- 
lature with a request for emergency 
legislation for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of current unemployment 
insurance costs and a build-up of re- 
serves in the fund. 

The need for a revenue increase 
through an adjustment in the merit 
rating schedule was flatly rejected. 
The entire burden in the employer- 
sponsored measure was imposed upon 
the claimants through more stringent 
disqualifications and reductions in 
benefits. 

With all (Continued on Page 29) 
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DITO RIALS by George Meany 


Moscow and the I.L.O. 
HE SOVIET UNION has demanded admission 


into the International Labor Organization on 
its own, impossible terms. As a member of the 
United Nations, Soviet Russia is automatically 
entitled to membership in the I.L.O. provided it 
accepts the provisions of the 1.L.O. constitution 
which are binding on all other member nations. 
But the Kremlin has served notice of demands 
that the basic structure of the I.L.O. be changed 
and has arrogantly declared at the same time that 
it will not be bound by the rules or the conventions 
of the I.L.O. 

It is apparent that the Soviet Union wants to get 
into the I.L.O. only for the purpose of sabotaging 
its work in protection of the rights and interests 
of workers of all nations. 

It is also obvious that the Kremlin is especially 
irritated by the I.L.O.’s investigation of slave 
labor conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 

The report of the U.N.-I.L.0. Committee on 
Forced Labor fully substantiated the charges orig- 
inally made by the American Federation of Labor 
that a vast system of slave labor is being operated 
behind the Iron Curtain as an inherent part of 
the Soviet economic and political dictatorship. 

The U.N. and the free world have had previous 
experience with Communist offers of collaboration 
on terms dictated by Moscow and.-have been forced 
to reject them all. The I.L.0. demand is just an- 
other example of the same high-handed and dis- 
honest policy by the Communist dictatorship. 


Thoughts on Bermuda 


AS THE BIG THREE prepare to meet in Ber- 
muda on December 4, the important thing to 
remember is that Moscow again has shut the door 
on any hopes of a negotiated peace. 

The note from the Kremlin which precipitated 
the Bermuda conference sounded like Stalin at 
his toughest. Gone were the sweet, mellifluous 
words which Soviet diplomats had used so ful- 
somely during their “peace” crusade. Gone was 
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the pretense that the Communist conspiracy has 
nothing but peaceful intentions toward the rest of 
the world. Instead, Malenkov and his associates 
bared the edge of the sword when they declared 
that unless the free powers cease preparations to 
defend themselves, war will come. 

There is just as little truth in the Kremlin’s 
threats as there was in its “peace” propaganda. 

The objective of both Communist policies is the 
same—to weaken the free world. Now that it 
has failed to catch any fish with the bait of an 
international conference to arrange a so-called 
non-aggression pact, the Kremlin is brandishing 
the mailed fist in an effort to intimidate us. 

We are confident that President Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Laniel will 
not be duped by the latest tactic in Moscow's 
strategy. 

The Communists say they want the free world 
to abandon plans for unification of Western Eu- 
rope and for the establishment of a European De- 
fense Community. Why? Obviously because 
the success of those plans would make it much 
more difficult for the Communists to conquer Eu- 
rope. Our policy, therefore, should be to go 
ahead with those plans with renewed energy and 
speed. 

The Communist note opposes our demands for 
unification of Germany as a free nation. Why? 
Because they manifestly want to consolidate their 
grip on Eastern Germany and keep it permanently 
as a vassal state that can be milked by the Soviet 
Empire. Thus, we should redouble our efforts 
to liberate Eastern Germany and unify that na- 
tion through free elections. 

The Communists demand that we give up our 
military bases in Europe and Asia and that we 
abandon the mutual security agreements, like the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Pa- 
cific security treaties. Why? Because these de- 
fense measures of the free world will make it pos- 
sible for the United States and its allies to retali- 
ate promptly and effectively if Soviet Russia dares 
to initiate any new aggression. This shou'd only 
confirm our determination to strengthen ai! rein 
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force such defense establishments and agreements. | 


Finally, the Communists come up with an arbi- 
trary and sweeping position with regard to Asia 
that bristles with open aggressiveness. They say 
that unless we recognize the Communist regime 
in China and help it to gain a seat in the United 
Nations and allow it to participate in “Big Five” 
conferences, Soviet Russia will not even deign to 
discuss with the Allied Powers the causes of inter- 
national tensions. And furthermore, Moscow 
warns that unless we treat Soviet Russia as a “neu- 
tral” in the Korean conflict and invite it to take 
part as a “neutral” in the Korean “political con- 
ference,” it will not help to arrange such a con- 
ference for peace in Korea. 

Such barefaced threats are of a piece with the 
disgraceful conduct of Communist China in the 
prisoner-of-war “explanation” sessions in Korea. 

As this is written, the Red Chinese have con- 
sumed half of the ninety-day period provided in 
the truce agreement for interviewing such pris- 
oners in stalling and double-talk. They have 
failed to win over any substantial number of the 
prisoners of war who absolutely refuse to return 
to Communist slavery and they are trying to cover 
up their failure with all kinds of technical and 
procedural objections. Meanwhile, hopes of ne- 
gotiating any sort of acceptable peace agreement 
in Korea by the January 22 deadline are rapidly 
fading. 

Under the circumstances, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sees no logical reason why the 
United States should abandon its firm policy of 
the past and extend recognition to a government 
which has violated all standards of decency in its 
internal and international relations. 


Von-Aggression Pact 


HOSE WHO WERE prating of the desirability 

of negotiating a non-aggression pact with Soviet 
Russia should now realize how badly they were 
taken in. There has never been a time in history 
when a non-aggression pact prevented war. When 
we are dealing with people who won’t keep their 
word from one moment to the next, the value of a 
ion-ageression pact disappears into the thin air. 

The big danger in such unrealistic talk is that 
itmay raise false hopes. It is dangerous also be- 
cause 1: encourages wishful thinking of an easy 
toad to peace and reduced budgets. In the strug- 
gle of the free world to defend itself against the 
threat of Communist aggression and Communist 
ambitio.s for world domination, the only way we 
‘an ever attain security against war is by building 
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up such superior strength that the leaders of the 
Kremlin will not dare to attack. 

Another practical consideration is that a non- 
aggression pact, by its very nature, would freeze 
the present international situation. Are we pre- 
pared to accept the status quo in Germany, in 
Austria, in Poland, in the Balkans or in Asia? 
Are we ready to desert the enslaved peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain for a false illusion of peace? 

It is just unthinkable. 


Dissatisfied Voters 
T IS ALWAYS difficult to draw general conclu- 


sions on political trends in the nation as a whole 
on the basis of scattered, local elections in off- 
years. Nevertheless, the results this year add up 
to a convincing indication that voters in farm areas 
as well as industrial sections are dissatisfied with 
the failure of the Administration to present a 
clear-cut and progressive program of action on the 
basic issues facing the nation. 

That was the general interpretation placed by 
political analysts of both parties on the election 
of a Democrat for the first time in history in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Wisconsin. 

When the Sixth Congressional District in New 
Jersey followed up by electing a Democratic Rep- 
resentative for the first time since the district was 
created twenty years ago, opinion was even more 
unanimous that the result showed a widespread 
desire for action on the nation’s pressing problems 
by the Administration. 

The victory of a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in a special election November 10 in a nor- 
mally Republican Congressional District in Los 
Angeles, California, does not destroy the validity 
or the significance of the earlier conclusions. 

The Republicans will control the coming session 
of the Eighty-third Congress in January by a hair- 
line margin. This session will be forced to come 
to grips with a tremendous backlog of issues which 
it never got around to voting upon in 1953, due, 
in part, to the failure of the Administration to 
formulate and present specific programs on farm, 
labor, economic and social legislation. 

President Eisenhower himself has emphasized 
the necessity for his party to offer a dynamic and 
progressive program to. Congress and the people. 
Unless that is done and unless such a program is 
actually approved by Congress, those responsible 
for failure will face an aroused electorate in the 
1954 Congressional campaign. 

The voters want action—not interminable study 
and unfulfilled promises. 
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Triennial convention of Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters was held in Los Angeles a few weeks ago 
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By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


HE first triennial convention of 

the Brotherhood of Sleeping 

Car Porters, which was held in 
Los Angeles last month and at which 
Brother George Meany, able presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, made a challenging and stir- 
ring address, marked the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of this union. 

It signalized a far cry from August, 
1925, when six Pullman porters in 
New York City initiated the begin- 
nings of the Brotherhood. Of course, 
our union did not indicate the first 
efforts on the part of Pullman porters 
to organize. There had been prior 
attempts at organization by porters in 
the employ of the Pullman Company. 
Perhaps a half dozen or more Pull- 
man porters’ movements had been 
started from time to time. All of them 
failed, either because they were ma- 
neuvered into accepting company be- 
nevolence or because, as a result of 
intimidation through the loss of jobs, 
no effective progress was made. 

The basic problem encountered by 
the Pullman porters in their attempt 
to build a union was the same faced 
by all workers seeking to develop self- 
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organization; namely, winning rec- 
ognition from the management as a 
bonafide bargaining agent. During 
the Twenties management, to block 
self-organization and in line with the 
climate of the period, which reflected 
the “American Plan” philosophy of 
the company union and the “yellow 
dog” contract, projected a plan of 
“employe representation” to lull the 
porters into a false sense of security. 


While this plan seemed to be no 
expense to the porters, there being no 
joining fee, dues or tax, in very truth 
it was the most expensive luxury por- 
ters ever paid for, inasmuch as it cost 
them decent increases in wages, rea- 
sonable reductions in hours of work 
and major improvements in working 
conditions. 

Under this company union arrange- 
ment, misnamed a plan of “employe 
representation,” emphasis was never 
placed upon the wage income of por- 
ters but rather upon tips they were 
expected to receive from a Lady 
Bountiful public. It was a matter of 
common knowledge that when the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
was born in 1925, the porters’ mini- 
mum monthly wage was $67.50 and 
their maximum monthly wage income 
did not reach $100. 

As to hours of work, porters oper 
ated under what was known as an 
11,000-mile system, which was equiv- 
alent to 300 to 400 hours a month. 


Little attention was ever directed to- 


working conditions. There were no 
rules covering conditions in the 
so-called agreement under tlie com 
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pany union plan. The man- 
agement had absolute and 
fnal say with respect to 
conditions. 

The employe representa- 
tion plan was a device under 
which the management sat 
on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table. The porters’ rep- 
fesentatives under the plan 
were subject to dismissal for 
any defiance of the will and 
desires of the management. 
Consequently, bargaining be- 
tween the company and the 
employes, instead of reflect- 
ing and expressing sound 
principles of democracy, 
amounted to sheer mockery. 

Naturally, there was no 
such thing among porters at that time 
as job security. 

The old problem of the organiza- 
tion of Pullman porters was impos- 
sible of solution until the plan of em- 
pleye representation, or company un- 
ion, was completely scrapped and 
thrown into the ashcan of annihila- 
tion. But this was not an easy job. 
The company union was built upon 
fear. The porters were afraid that 
refusal to support the company union 
would cost them their jobs. Some of 
the outstanding militant leaders of 
the porters were victims of the ax of 
discharge. When elections under the 
plan were held for officials of the 
plan, porters were afraid not to vote. 

It was not until the Railway Labor 
Act was amended in 1934, early in the 
Roosevelt New Deal, that the oppor- 
tunity came for the porters to exercise 
their rights of choice, free from co- 
ercion, intimidation or interference, 
between a bonafide trade union and 
acompany union. 

Immediately after the Railway La- 
bor Act was amended, the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters invoked 
the services of the National Media- 
tion Board to assist in the settlement 
of the dispute involving representa- 
tion for Pullman porters. In 1935 
the Board staged the first national 


election under the amended act for 
the determination of the bargaining 
agent {or Pullman porter personnel. 
The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porter: won the election by a land- 
slide. The company union, which 
had as-umed the title of Pullman 
Porters 2nd Maids Protective Asso- 
Ciation. vas overwhelmed, 6 to 1. 


The |’: otherhood, following its vic- 
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tory over the company union, sought 
a conference with the company and, 
for the first time in a period of twelve 
years struggle to build a trade un- 
ion, representatives of the porters sat 
down around a conference table with 
representatives of the Pullman Com- 
pany and proceeded with the business 
of negotiating an agreement concern- 
ing rates of pay and rules governing 
working conditions. This was a tough 
and tremendous task. When the 
skilled representatives of this power- 
ful monarch of industry got through 
telling the leaders of the porters how 
poor the Pullman Company was, we 
were almost persuaded to take a tin 
can and go out on the streets to solicit 
charity to help the company. 


y s~ negotiations for the first agree- 
ment with the Pullman Company 
extended over a period of two years. 
It was not until 1937 that the signa- 
tures of the representatives of man- 
agement and the porters’ union were 
affixed to an agreement. As a result 
of this first agreement, wages of the 
porters were increased by $12. This 
was the largest single increase in 
wages that porters had ever received. 
In the past they had received in- 
creases of $2.50 to $5 a month. 

The long fight on the part of the 
porters to build a real union of their 
own to serve as a bargaining agent 
was given strength and force and as- 
surance by affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in the form 
of federal unions, in 1929. Porters, 
through these federal unions, sent rep- 
resentatives to the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor from 
year to year, and at the convention 





The union has an active women’s auxiliary which does much fine work 


they told their story of the low wages, 
long hours, poor working conditions 
and lack of effective representation 
because of industrial tyranny and op- 
pression. 

But even prior to affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. through federal un- 
ions, the late President William Green 
—at a time when the porters’ move- 
ment to organize a trade union had 
its back up against the wall, having 
proclaimed a nationwide strike on 
Pullman cars in June, 1928—used his 
good offices in helping the porters’ 
movement to weather this storm and 
remain intact, so as to be able to 
carry on a campaign of organization 
and education of public, opinion upon 
the needs, aims and objectives of the 
porters. 

While the strike never occurred, 
having been called off upon the ad- 
vice and intercession of William 
Green, it served dramatically to place 
the cause and problems of the porters 
before the American public. The na- 
tion as a whole became aware of the 
fact that Pullman porters were more 
than just “Georges,” by which they 
were popularly known and called by 
the traveling public, but were serious- 
minded working men on the railroads 
who were, along with engineers, fire- 
men, train conductors, brakemen and 
other railway employes, concerned 
about building a trade union with 
which to fight for decent wages, better 
hours of work and improved working 
conditions and all other interests, ad- 
vantages and benefits other organ- 
ized railway workers sought to secure, 
including human dignity. 

Following hard upon the winning 
of an agreement from the Pullman 
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Company in 1937, an international 
charter was granted to the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters by the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council and 
presented in 1938 by William Green 
in a- great public rally of porters in 
Chicago. The Brotherhood, having 
also secured jurisdiction over train 
porters, coach porters and attendants, 
began to play an important role in 
the labor movement of the country 
as one of the international unions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Today, as a result of a long, sys- 
tematic and consistent fight for wage 
improvements and advancements 
along the lines of working conditions 
and hours of work, as well as for the 
promotion of self-organization, por- 
ters have securely established the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The union maintains friendly rela- 
tions with the Pullman Company 
through one of the best agreements 
employes have on the railroads. Ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of griev- 
ances and claims provides job security 
for this class of railroad employes. 

Porters have received all the incre- 
ments in wages all the non-operating 
employes of the standard railroad un- 
ions have received from time to time, 
so that today the minimum monthly 
wage of the porters is $293.93, with 
a maximum of $304.93. But this is 
not the whole story with respect to 
There 
is overtime of,time and one-half after 
240 hours—a stretch of time much 
too long but quite an improvement 
over the old days. 

Extra porters, who don’t enjoy a 
regular monthly wage but are paid by 
the hour, are in a much improved 
position over and above the days of 


the company union since, in addition 
to their receiving the same rates of 
pay as regular porters upon a basis 
of service age, they are paid on ex- 
tended tour movements of seventy- 
two hours or more, eighteen hours 
out of each twenty-four hour period, 
which provides a compensation of 
$27 a day. Of course, this is not an 
everyday affair; extended tour move- 
ments are not too frequently con- 
ducted. 

While the work month of the por- 
ter, under the company union plan, 
practically had no beginning or end, 
today there is the 205-hour work 
month, which followed the 240-hour 
work month that was secured by the 
union in its first agreement. The por- 
ters have also included, in their con- 
tracts with the Pullman Company and 
some thirty or forty railroads of the 
country, an escalator clause that pro- 
vides for changes in rates of pay in 
relation to changes in the cost of 
living. 

Besides the achievements of the 
Brotherhood in terms of wages, work- 
ing conditions and hours of work, the 
union has established agreements pro- 
viding for paid vacations of two 
weeks with the Pullman Company 
and railroads which employ train and 
coach porters and car attendants. 

Realizing that the porters are an 
important and integral part of the 
railway labor personnel and that their 
organization should be affiliated with 
the other national railway trade un- 
ions, not only to fight for common 
benefits and goals but also to bear its 
share of the-financial burden for the 
attainment of these benefits and goals, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters joined the Railway Labor Ex- 














Between conventions Executive Board handles the union’s affairs 
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ecutives Association more thin a 
year ago and seeks to play it- part 
with the other railway uniois jn 
maintaining decent wages, hou:- and 
working conditions for rail w«rkers, 

Not only has the Brotherhood 
waged a consistent and relcntless 
struggle for material benefits {or the 
porters. It has also led the fight 
among Negro workers—on and off 
railroads — against the Communist 
menace, realizing at the very outset 
of the struggle to build a union that 
the purpose and aim of Communists 
and communism were to rule or ruin 
trade unions, with a view to using 
the trade union movement of the 
United States for the furtherance and 
advancement of the foreign policy of 
the Russian Communist state. 


OMMUNISTS, in harmony with 

their practice of seeking to cap- 
ture trade unions and Negro move- 
ments, made a supreme attempt to in- 
filtrate the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters and use it in their nation- 
al and international struggle for world 
domination and power. The Brother- 
hood always defeated and prevented 
Communist infiltration to any effective 
or considerable extent. The union has 
been maintained free and independent 
of Communist forces and has been 
employed to serve as the most effec- 
tive force against communism among 
Negroes in the nation, if not the 
world. 

Because of the Brotherhood’s mili- 
tancy, integrity and aggressiveness in 
fighting the battles of its members, as 
well as its consistent and relentless 
fight for civil rights and its compre- 
hensive, persistent and systematic ex- 
posé of Communist tactics, trickery 
and treachery, agents of the Kremlin 
never constituted a serious internal 
threat to this labor organization. 

Despite the eagerness of Commu- 
nists to take over trade unions and 
Negro movements, it is highly doubt- 
ful that, in our long struggle to build 
and maintain our union, a single 
Communist ever rose to the chairman- 
ship of a single committee in a single 
local union in our far-flung move 
ment in the United States and Cana- 
da. If he did, he has remained as 
quiet as a mouse. 

The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters not only continues its fight 
against communism as the foe of free 
trade unionism, democracy and the 
freedom and progress of minorities n 
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general and Negroes in particular, 
but it also cooperates with its sister 
ynion in the rail industry, the Din- 
ing Car Employes, to expel the Com- 
munist menace from its fold. 

At the convention in Los Angeles 
the following officers of the B.S.C.P. 
were reelected: A. Philip Randolph, 
international president; Ashley L. 
Totten, international secretary-treas- 
wer; M. P. Webster, first interna- 
tional vice-president; Bennie Smith, 
second international vice-president; 
¢. L. Dellums, third international 
vice-president, and T. D. McNeal, 
fourth international vice-president. 

Our program for the future in- 
cludes : 

(1) Negotiation of changes in 
rules governing working conditions 


in existing agreements with some 
forty railroads in the United States 
and Canada. 

(2) Prosecution of the fight for a 
welfare plan providing for increase of 
vacation with pay from two weeks to 
twenty days; pay of double time for 
work on holidays; a health and wel- 
fare plan providing death benefits, 
hospital, medical and surgical care, 
without expense to porter, and rights 
to free transportation. 

(3) A continued fight for F.E.P.C. 
which, incidentally, was originated by 
the Brotherhood in 1941. 

(4) Organization of the few un- 
organized porters on the railroads in 
the United States and Canada. 

(5) Broadening and extension of 


our regional educational and organ-_ 


White-Collar Workers 
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er “musts,” such as adequate sick 
leave provisions, promotion from 
within, proper classifications and rate 
ranges with a system of increases 
within the rate ranges in accordance 
with length of service, in addition to 
job posting, elimination of inequities 
and many other conditions peculiar 
to clerical workers, were ignored by 
the shop union representatives. 

After listening to representatives of 
the Office Employes International Un- 
ion for the first time, these clerical 
employes at Lynn realized that there 
are people in the field of organized 
labor who specialize in representing 
office and clerical workers. The Gen- 
eral Electric employes were amazed 
to hear r-presentatives who were fully 
informe: and conversant with white- 
collar problems. They demanded 
representation by a white-collar un- 
ton. The vast majority of the Gen- 


e ") .. . 
ral Electric Company white-collar 
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workers at Lynn have signed enroll- 
ment cards in the Office Employes 
International Union. 

The shop unions involved — the 
I.U.E. and the U.E.—prolonged the 
National Labor Relations Board hear- 
ing on this case by insisting that the 
white-collar workers be included in 
an over-all unit embracing shop work- 
ers, who are many times the number 
of clerical workers involved. The 
shop unions thus took the position 
that the interests of clerical workers 
should be subordinated to the inter- 
ests of the overwhelming majority of 
shop workers. This position is in 
sharp contrast to the position of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
from its inception has fought for the 
rights of -all workers, including the 
rights of minority craft workers. 

The A. F. of L. Office Employes In- 
ternational Union wen an outstanding 
victory when the National Labor Re- 


izational conferences, which elaborate 
and refine the techniques and meth- 
ods for the adjustment of day-to-day 
grievances and claims that arise be- 
tween the porters and: the “manage- 
ment of the carriers, and the develop- 
ment of our over-all workers’ educa- 
tion and leadership program. 

(6) Expansion and strengthening 
of the committees for non-partisan 
political action in the various local 
divisions. 

(7) A redoubled fight against the 
so-called “right to work” laws that 
are designed to hamstring union shop 
contracts and weaken, if not destroy, 
the trade union movement. 

(8) Renewed opposition to the full 
crew bill that would drive Negro train 
porters off the head-end of trains. 


lations Board upheld its position and 
ordered a separate election for the 
clerical workers to be conducted with- 
in thirty days. For the first time 
these G.E. clerical employes at Lynn 
will have an opportunity to be truly 
represented by a white-collar union. 
For the first time their interests will 
be served by experienced white-collar 
representatives. 

We are eniisting the support of all 
segments of the American Federation 
of Labor movement in our organiza- 
tional plans. 0O.E.I.U. officers have 
been constantly on the move in recent 
months. This writer has had confer- 
ences with President George Meany 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and with many international union 
presidents. Meetings have been held 
with central labor unions, Teamster 
joint councils and numerous other 
affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor. In every instance full co- 
operation has been pledged. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor and the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, in addition to 
pledges of support, have agreed to 
make financial contributions to the 
Office Employes’ organizational con- 
ferences in their respective states. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. Howard 
Hicks and our newly appointed direc- 
tor of organization, Henderson B. 
Douglas, are working hard to help 
insure the success of our organizing 
efforts. 

The Office Employes International 
Union is determined to weld the 
white-collar workers of this country 
and Canada into one of the strong 
unions of the world. 
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Question: What, specifically, have 
the unions done to combat commu- 
nism? 

Mr. Meany: The unions, of course, 
have raised the standard of life, and 
that in itself is something that takes 
away from Communists their argu- 
ments of poverty in a capitalistic 
country. However, more specifically, 
the unions have kicked the Commu- 
nists out wherever they had the op- 
portunity and wherever they could 
discover them. 


Question: Is it true that in some 
cases: manufacturers have encouraged 
Communists in unions? 

Mr. Meany: That has happened 
perhaps in an indirect way. I would 
not want to accuse the manufacturers 
of encouraging communism, but that 
has happened in a number of in- 
stances and is still going on. When 
there are two unions in the field, one 
a Communist-dominated union and 
the other a non-Communist union, 
the manufacturer has sometimes 
played one against the other under 
the theory that it is some advantage 
to him to have the workers split into 
two unions. [I think any manufac- 
turer who is guilty of that is really 
unpatriotic in these days of crisis. 


Question: Mr. Meany, I would like 
to know just how much damage you 
think the Communists in labor unions 
could bring about in time of war in 
the way of strikes and negotiation 
tieups ? 

Mr. Meany: Well, of course, how 
much damage they could do would 
depend on how much control they 
have of unions. I think we could look 
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| President Meany, as guest recently on the nationwide tele- 
vision program, “Youth Wants to Know,” was asked a series 
_ Of penetrating questions by teen-age girls and boys. The 


at France today. If the day came 
when there were an onslaught made 
on Western Europe by the Soviets, it 
would be possible under the present 
setup in France for the Communists 
to pretty much cripple communication 
lines in France, tie up the railroads, 
stop the delivery of all foodstuffs into 
Paris, stop the running of the Paris 
subway and to do all the other things 
that would come under the category 
of sabotage. Through this industrial 
sabotage they would make it impos- 
sible for the country to maintain any 
kind of military front because there 
would be no communication, tele- 
phones would be out, railroads would 
be stopped. They could do a tremen- 
dous amount of damage through their 
control of unions in case of a military 
crisis. 


Question: Mr. Meany, I want to 
know why so few American workers 
are attracted to socialism and com- 
munism while European workers are 
so much attracted. 

Mr. Meany: The American trade 
unionist, the American worker, by 
and large, whether he belongs to a 
trade union or not, is better off ma- 
terially, he is better fed, better clothed 
and better housed, and his children 
have better educational opportunities. 

In England the children do not get 
the education that our children get 
here. They go to work at a much 
earlier age. The workers’ wages, 
translated into real buying power, the 
things that the worker can buy, are 
a good deal less than 50 per cent 
of the wage of the American worker. 

The English worker, while he is 
much better off than the rest of the 
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program originated in Washington. 
covered are of great current interest, we are now presenting, 
in full, the questions and President Meany’s replies to them. 
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world, cannot compare with the 
American worker in material things, 
In that sort of situation you will find 
men turning to any sort of philosophy 
which might bring them hope of a 
better condition for themselves. That 
is the reason we have always said 
that communism feeds on poverty and 
despair. 

Here in America we are much bet- 
ter off, and the American worker does 
not listen to the siren song of the 
Communists. 


Question: Do you believe that the 
labor vote in this country is a con- 
trolled vote and will do what you and 
the other labor leaders tell it to do? 


Mr. Meany: No. 


Question: Why? 

Mr. Meany: Well, because the 
members of the American trade un- 
ions are, like all other segments of 
American society, free Americans. 
and they are not giving away their 
right to control their own franchise. 
which is their most precious heritage. 
They are not giving that away to any- 
one, including the leaders of the labor 
unions, and no labor leader worth 
his salt would claim for one moment 
that he controls any vote except his 
own. 


Question: Mr. Meany, would labor 
consider forming a new labor party 
for the next election? 

Mr. Meany: I do not think that 
there is any thought of forming @ 
new labor party for the next election. 
Labor’s philosophy on politics is the 
same as its general philosopliy on eco 
nomic matters. We have « definite 
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objective in mind when we set up a 
trade union. We want a better day 
and better life for the members of 
that union and a better life for the 
great mass of the American workers. 
We have to fight for that on any bat- 
ileground where anything is put in 
our way. We have had to fight the 
company union evil, we had to fight 
armed guards, company spies and so 
forth. 

Now, those who oppose us have 
shifted to the field of legislation, and 
by legislation they hope to hamstring 
and hold back the American trade un- 
ion movement. And they have done 
that to some extent. That means, if 
we are going to meet that challenge, 
we have got to meet it in the legisla- 
tive halls. I say this, that if at some 
future date the American labor move- 
ment feels that it cannot carry out 
its objective, that the pressure is too 
strong politically in the legislative 
halls of the nation, that it would be 
necessary for a new political party. I 
think that American labor will go 
right down that road as far as it is 
necessary and form a political party, 
but I do not see that as of now and 
do not think it is necessary as of now. 


Question: Mr. Meany, I want to 
know if the A. F. of L. has had any 
success at all in recruiting workers on 
the waterfront? 

Mr. Meany: Yes, we have had con- 
siderable success. I would say that 
possibly well over 9,000 pledge cards 
have been signed on the waterfront 
in New York, pledging allegiance to 
the American Federation of Labor in 
its effort to set up a new union. 


Question: Just which unions are 
recruiting? I have heard reports that 
the Reaferaps International has re- 
cruited and Dave Beck has said that 
he is going to use his Teamsters to 
recruit unloading and loading work- 
ers, 

Mr. Meany: The Teamsters are not 
recruiting members nor are the Sea- 
larers recruiting members for their 
own unions. They are aiding the 
American Federation of Labor in its 
efforts to vive the iongshoremen of the 
city of New York the opportunity to 
stay in the American Federation of 
Labor through the formation of a 


decent u::ion without gangster control. 
They are in there in the general cam- 
Paign of the American Federation of 
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At the time we expelled the union 
they begged to be allowed to stay in. 
They were paying their dues. We had 
those 30,000 members. But we re- 
fused to allow the union to remain in 
under its present leadership because 
we found it was gangster-controlled 
from one end to the other. 

This drive is in an effort to break 
that control, it is in an effort to dis- 
charge an obligation that we have to 
the citizens of that city and to the 
community at large and, in particular, 
to those workers to give them an op- 
portunity to stay in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, if they so desire, 
through the medium of a decent union 
run democratically by themselves, the 
same as the other unions in the 


A. F. of L. 
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Question: Do I interpret that to 
mean you think the A. F. of L. will 
get back the longshoremen? 

Mr. Meany: The A. F. of L. has al- 
ready taken into the new longshore 
organization we have set up thousands 
of former members of the old I.L.A. 
all along the Mississippi River, the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific North- 
west, and in some of the local unions 
on the Gulf Coast. As to the contest 
in New York, we are in there to try to 
dispel the tremendous feeling of fear 
in the mind of every longshoreman 
who works in the port of New York— 
fear for his economic welfare, fear for 
his family, fear for his job, fear for 
his own physical well-being and fear 
for his life, actually, because of the 
gangster control on those docks. 

I think if we can dispel this feeling 
of fear and let those workers know 
they are going to have a free election, 
they will vote for the A. F. of L. be- 
cause I think, like other workers, they 
want a decent union, run democrat- 
ically, for their benefit and not for an 
outside person. 


Question: Mr. Meany, I would like 
to know whether you believe that 
there will be any unification between 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. in the near 
future? 

Mr. Meany: I say that is a distinct 
possibility. There has been consider- 
able progress made. We have been 
meeting since early this year. The 
meetings have been recessed for the 
last couple of months because of the 
pressure of other work, but they are 
going to start again immediately after 
the C.I.0. convention the middle of 
next month. I am not making any 


I do not want to appear 
I think it 
is a possibility—and I want to say 
again that progress has been made, 
the first real progress that has been 
made toward unification since the 
split took place eighteen years ago. 


predictions. 
optimistic or pessimistic. 


Question: Mr. Meany, both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Martin Durkin 
cannot be right. Who do you think is 
right? 

Mr. Meany: I think that Durkin is 
right in his statement that there was a 
Presidential message as the result of 
conferences between him and the 
White House staff, and that the mes- 
sage was recalled after it received pub- 
licity in The Wall Street Journal. 
However, I think that President Eisen- 
hower has the traditional right that we 
have always felt was woman’s preroga- 
tive alone. I think he has the right 
to change his mind. 


Question: I want to know your 
opinion on whether or not the national 
government should have the power to 
call a cooling-off period, as now stated 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, or take indus- 
tries over at a time of strike? 

Mr. Meany: Taking industries over 
in time of strike, if you are referring 
to a war period, may be justified. In- 
sofar as the compulsory waiting pe- 
riod is concerned, I would say that 
under our form of government the 
government has no right to force 
workers to work through a compul- 
sory waiting period of eighty days, 
ninety days, ten days or two days be- 
cause, if the worker can be forced by 
his government to work when he does 
not desire to work, when the condi- 
tions of employment are not satisfac- 
tory to him, if he can be forced to 
work for one day or ten days, that is 
slavery and we will not accept even 
a little bit of slavery from our own 
government. What is to stop the na- 
tional government, once the eighty- 
day waiting period is up, from going 
into session and passing another 
eighty-day period? We are absolute- 
ly opposed to that compulsory work 
period, compelling men to work when 
they do not want to work, and we do 
not think that has a place in the 
American scheme of things. 


Question: Since there are so many 
restrictions on management, why does 
labor feel there should be none on 
them? 

Mr. Meany: There are plenty of 
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restrictions on labor and labor does 
not feel that there should not be any 
restrictions on them. I feel there 
should be a certain set of simple 
ground rules that bring the govern- 
ment into the picture as a mediator 
and conciliator to the least possible 
extent. I think in the final analysis 
labor-management relations must be 
resolved by an exhibition of good 
faith on both sides around the bar- 
gaining table, because, under our way 
of life and the way we do business in 
America, labor and management in a 
concern are in the same business and 
believe in the same things, and the 
only quarrel at all they really have is 
what share each gets out of the wealth 
produced. 


Question: I would like to know 
what has been the effect of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on American labor? 

Mr. Meany: Well, the effect has 
been to bring the legal profession into 
our field. We hardly can run a un- 
ion today without having a lawyer 
take care of our affairs. The effect 
also has been that millions of workers 
are denied the right to trade unionism 
under the restrictive provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. The effect has 
been that millions of dollars have been 
spent in an effort to secure a right 
that the law says in its preamble that 
you have—the right to organize. The 
right to organize is being denied in 


certain cases by anti-union employers 
using the machinery of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, using all the methods for 
delay by which they can harass the 
unions. That has been the effect. 


Question: Mr. Meany, | speak for 
the world history class of the Jenkins 
High School, Milan, Georgia, and I 
would like to know which drives are 
being undertaken by the A. F. of L. 
to unionize the South. 

Mr. Meany: The condition in the 
South has improved, but the resistance 
to union organization is much strong- 
er in the South than it is in any other 
part of the country. We find that 
there is a great deal of effort on the 
part of communities and public off- 
cials in the South,to attract industries 
from the North, and one of the things 
that they hold out as an advantage in 
bringing an industry from the North, 
in addition to low taxes and free land, 
is an abundant supply of cheap labor. 


Question: Do you feel that the gains 
made by labor during the last twenty 
years of Democratic administration 
could be lost during the Republican 
administration ? 

Mr. Meany: I don’t want to be put 
in the position of saying that the only 
time labor has made gains is under a 
Democratic administration. I think 
that the gains you speak of were gains 
for all the people, not just gains for 


Do We Need a Sales Tax? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


tax is unjustifiable and must be op- 
posed. Tax reductions to help work- 
ing mothers, pensioners and the phys- 
ically handicapped are needed. 

It is argued that a national sales 
tax is needed for special expenses of 
new protection against the danger of 
sneak attack by atom and hydrogen 
bombs. This argument can be met 
by agreeing to provide added revenue 
when there is an accepted program 
for this purpose, not by a national 
sales tax which will be part of the 
general revenue displacing the $8,- 
500,000,000 in excise and 
taxes which need to be continued. 

The use of a national sales tax, 
once begun, would accelerate until 
we duplicate the experience of other 
countries where the consumers pay a 
greatly disproportionate share of the 


income 
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tax burden by indirect taxes (in 
France as much as 75 per cent) and 
suffer in lowered standards of living 
partially attributable to this fact. A 
national sales tax would be in addi- 
tion to the sales taxes already levied 
in thirty-three states by the states or 
cities or both. 

Based upon an aggregate gross na- 
tional product now running at a rate 
in excess of $370,000,000,000 a year, 
a cost of government—including de- 
fense and foreign aid—of $70,.000,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000,000, or about 
20 per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct, is manageable without the radi- 
cal departure of a national sales tax 
bearing so heavily upon those who 
can stand it the least. 

One large trade union estimates 
that a 10 per cent federal sales tax 


labor, because labor has never placed 
a law on the statute books thro uch its 
efforts that just benefited unio): work. 
ers or that just benefited workers as 
a class. All of the things tha: we do 
tend to make America a better place 
to live in and tend to build up the 
wealth of America, tend to maintain 
the purchasing power .of thc great 
mass of the American people. which 
is the dynamic spark which keeps our 
economy going. Now, I don’t look 
for any great loss of the gains that 
we have made. We have got to fight 
harder to maintain them, but I don’t 
think that this is a political matter; | 
don’t think they are going to be taken 
away from us. I think we may have 
to be content with what we have for 
the time being, but we are going to 
hold on to those gains because they 
are good . . . and good for all the 
people of the country. 


Question: John L. Lewis has never 
gotten along well in any other group. 
What makes you think he would in 
the new, big A. F. of L. and C.L0. 
organization that is being proposed? 

Mr. Meany: You “What 
makes me think he would get along?” 
The answer is I don’t think he would 
get along, and your information that 
he is in the negotiations is in error. 
He is not in the negotiations. The 
negotiations are between the C.I.0. 
and the A. F. of L., not with Lewis. 


say: 


would be the equivalent of a wage 
cut of about fourteen cents an hour. 
Such a reduction in purchasing power 
would necessarily be felt by those 
business enterprises where the work- 
ers’ wages are spent. The result would 
be a lowering of living standards al- 
ready burdened with inflation and 
continuing rising prices. 

I believe that we must face up to 
our responsibilities and raise by tax 
ation primarily dependent upon the 
graduated individual and corporate 
income tax the amounts which are 
needed for the security and national 
interest of the people of the United 
States. The burden of debt and the 
burden of taxation are heavy, but in- 
curring the perils of the loss of our 
freedom and our security is a heavier 
burden still. 





TO L.L.P.E. TODAY 


———— 
GIVE YOUR DOLLAR | 
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Léabov NEWS BRIEFS 


Local 507, Chemical Workers, has 
won a general wage increase in re- 
cent contract negotiations with Oyster 
Shell Products Company, Morgan 
City, La. Other benefits include a 
provision for three days of paid leave 
for a death in the family and an ad- 
justment of four classifications. 


pLocal 181 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers has completed a new 
contract with the General Electric 
plant cafeteria at Louisville, Ky. 
Wage increases of 10 to 30 cents an 
hour, seven paid holidays and paid 
vacations were won for the employes. 


bLocal 100, Grain Millers, has signed 
anew agreement, bringing an end to 
the work stoppage at Penick and 
Ford, Cedar Rapids, lowa. The cen- 
tract provides an across-the-board 
wage increase and other benefits. 


bLocal 20, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
has signed an agreement with the 
New York Raincoat Manufacturers 
Association which will establish the 
thirty-five-hour week in the rainwear 
industry of New York City. 


The Aluminum Workers have won a 
pay increase of 814 cents an hour at 
the Cochran Foil Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. The workers are organized 
in three locals, one in each of the 
company’s three divisions. 


Local 639 of the Teamsters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has negotiated an ac- 
cord with Brink’s, Inc., which pro- 
vides a 15-cent hourly wage increase 
for fifty employes. 


bLocal 681 of the Machinists has com- 
pleted negotiations with Goodyear 
Engineering Corporation, Charles- 
town, Ind., for a wage increase of 10 
cents an hour for 300 employes. 


bin an election held among office em- 
ployes of the National Fireworks Ord- 
nance Plant, Camden, Ark., the Office 
Employes International Union was 
chosen as the bargaining agent. 


bLocal 150 of the Plumbers, Augusta, 
ba, has won a 16-cent increase, 
which brings the hourly rate to $2.91. 
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bLocal 213, Carpenters, has reached 
an agreement with the Associated 
General Contractors benefiting 4,000 
members in Houston and between 
300 and 400 in Baytown, Texas. An 
hourly increase of 15 cents, with an 
additional 10 cents an hour on Jan- 
uary 1, was secured for journeymen 
carpenters in the two cities. 


bRudy Taggesell Motors of Portland, 
Ore., has signed an agreement for 
full union conditions after a nineteen- 
month strike. The agreement covers 
members of Lodge 1005, Machinists; 
Local 140, Auto Painters, and Local 
225, Teamsters. , 


PLocal 7, Butcher Workmen, has 
reached an agreement with the Frank 
Poultry Company, Cincinnati, which 
calls for recognition of the union, in- 
creased wages and improved working 
conditions. 


bLocal 150, Laundry Workers, has 
completed negotiations with the St. 
Paul Laundry and Dry Cleaners As- 
sociation. Benefits include an in- 
crease of six cents an hour, rest pe- 
riods and paid vacations. 


>Local 415, Upholsterers, has reached 
agreement with S. E. Overton Com- 
pany, South Haven, Mich., on a retro- 
active wage increase, health and ac- 
cident insurance, five paid holidays 
and the union shop. 


>The Masters, Mates and Pilots have 
scored a victory for East and Gulf 
Coast members, winning a new pact 
which provides increases in overtime 
rates and other benefits. 


bLocal 42 of the Jeweiry Workers, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada, recently 
reached an accord with four firms on 
a pact providing a wage increase and 
four paid holidays. 


bLocal 237, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, Pittsburgh, recently obtained 
a wage increase and a reduction in 
working hours. 


bLocal 305 of the Upholsterers has 
won a wage increase at the American 
Furniture Company, Batesville, Ind. 


bLocal 238 of the Teamsters, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has negotiated new 
contracts with the Cedar Rapids Bak- 
ery, Colonial Baking Company and 
Petersen Baking Company. Wages are 
increased $3.25 a week, the vacation 
schedule is improved and the dues 


check-off is established. 


bLocal 135, Motion Picture Operators, 
has secured a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease, two weeks of vacation instead 
of one and a provision calling for 
time and one-half after thirty-five 
hours in negotiations with the Uptown 


Theater at Sedalia, Mo. 


bLocal 18, Typographical Union, De- 
troit, has negotiated a three-year con- 
tract for book and job printers em- 
ployed in 170 shops. The new agree- 
ment provides for weekly pay of 
$121, $126 and -$131 for day, night 
and third shift work, respectively. 


bLocal 194, Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers, Chanute, Kansas, has 
signed the Ash Grove Lime and Port- 
land Cement Company to a pact pro- 
viding a general wage increase, wage 
adjustments and improvements in the 
holiday and vacation schedules. 


>Members of Local 1442, Retail 
Clerks, Santa Monica, Calif., will get 
$600,000 more in wages annually as 
the result of a new contract calling 
for a weekly $6 wage increase. 


>The Aluminum Workers have won 
bargaining rights at the Texas Alu- 
minum plant at Rockwall, Texas. The 
A. F. of L. union’s victory margin in 
the election was by 3 to 1. 


PLocal 423, Butcher Workmen, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has won an election for 
union certification among employes 
in the outlying stores of Kroger and 
Company by a vote of 59 to 22. 


>Local 131 of the Upholsterers Union, 
LaPorte, Ind., has won a pension pro- 
gram and wage increases at the Kings- 
ley Furniture Company. 


>The Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers have taken an election at 


W. S. Frey, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, is- 
sued the following statement in Wash- 
ington on November 19 at the con- 
clusion of a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees supervising the new Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
of the A. F. of L.: 


rW\HE racketeers who are trying to 

perpetuate their control of the Port 

of New York failed in their attempt 
yesterday to camouflage their “front” 
organization with a new look. The spe- 
cial convention of the discredited and 
foundering International Longshoremen’s 
Association, which was ousted from the 
American Federation of Labor last Sep- 
tember, was a farcical imitation of a 
trade union meeting. There can be no 
doubt that the gangster element that has 
exploited longshoremen on the New York 
docks for years was in complete control 
of the Philadelphia burlesque. 


and racketeering which had tarred 
the organization in New York. 

Larry Long of St. Louis was des- 
ignated provisional president and 
E. L. Slaughter of Duluth, Minnesota, 
was designated provisional secretary- 
treasurer of the new union. The con- 
vention created a board of five trus- 
tees for a period of one year to su- 
pervise the affairs of the new union. 

Those trustees are A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent George Meany, chairman; W. C. 
Doherty, president, National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers; Dave Beck, 
president, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters; A. J. Hayes, president, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; and Paul Hall, secretary-treas- 
urer, Seafarers International Union, 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast District. 

By direction of the trustees, an ex- 
ecutive director was chosen and a 
New York City headquarters was 
opened in the Hotel Plymouth on 
October 26. 

Meanwhile, a tremendous swing 
away from the old I.L.A. and to the 
new A. F. of L. union began. Ten 
locals in the New York and Brooklyn 
area came over intact within a few 
days of the issuance of the new char- 
ter. By mid-November, the I.L.A.- 
A. F. of L. had won over 121 locals. 

All of the old I.L.A. local unions 
on the Pacific Coast and the great 
bulk of those in Great Lakes and river 
ports in Middle America had come 
over. Negotiations are continuing to 
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George Meany Discusses Old Mob-Ruled LL.A. 


The convention granted Joseph P. 
Ryan a $10,000 annual pension as the 
price of getting him to remove his em- 
barrassing presence and elected a new 
president, Captain William V. Bradley— 
this despite the indictments now pending 
against Ryan on charges of appropriating 
union funds to his own use. Bradley 
showed his colors immediately when he 
announced that he welcomed support 
from everybody—‘“I don’t care who they 
are or what they are.” He exposed the 
true nature of his supporters when he 
credited his election to the work of 
Thomas Gleason, a local union official 
who was cited in testimony before the 
New York State Crime Investigating 
Committee for consorting with gangsters 
and accepting gratuities from stevedoring 
and steamship company officials. 

The actions at Philadelphia add up to 
one inescapable conclusion—the mob is 
still in complete control of the old I.L.A. 
It will not permit itself to be purged. 
It will not abdicate its control of the 





Good Progress on the Docks 
(Continued from Page 3) 


bring in all the other local unions. 

In New York City many of the old 
I.L.A. locals were held captive by the 
criminals and racketeers and were 
denied a secret vote on affiliation with 
the new I.L.A.-A. F. of L. Then an 
unusual thing happened. Through 
the services of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
District, pledge cards requesting a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion to designate the new A. F. of L. 
union as bargaining agent were made 
available to the 18,000 longshoremen. 
Within a short period more than 12,- 
000 cards were signed and received. 
And the new American Federation of 
Labor union promptly petitioned for 
an NLRB election. 

At least two other developments 
have complicated the task and created 
serious hurdles to overcome before 
victory is won. 

President Eisenhower invoked the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s strike-breaking in- 
junction provisions against the rack- 
et-controlled I.L.A. and the courts ex- 
tended the same harsh provisions to 
the new A. F. of L. union, seriously 
hampering our organizational work. 

Also, the states of New York and 
New Jersey put into effect a bi-state 
compact, requiring all longshoremen 
in the Port of New York to register 
and asserting the authority of the 
state over union dues, financing and 
internal operations. The full impact 
of this dictator-like legislation has 





lucrative racket it operates on the New 
York waterfront until it is cleane: out. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
determined to clean up the waterfront 
and provide a decent and democratic 
trade union for the longshoremen. They 
are in revolt against racketeer oppression, 
They don’t want their dues to be paid 
over to discredited leaders in the form of 
pensions. They desire, above all clse, to 
get the protection they are entitled to 
through a strong and effective and honest 
union of their own choice. 

That is why the American Federation 
of Labor is in this fight and will continue 
in it to the finish. 

The old-I.L.A. convention sought to 
create the fiction that there is still a 
chance for them to get back into the 
A. F. of L. Let this be made clear once 
and for all: The tools of the New York 
waterfront mob were ousted from the 
A. F. of L. We intend to keep them out. 
We have no intention of negotiating with 
them, now or in the future. 





not yet been felt, but it has already 
interfered with the job of getting the 
new I.L.A.-A. F. of L. rolling at full 
speed. 

On top of all these things, the New 
York Shipping Association has ap- 
peared more than willing to continue 
its profitable tieup with the racket- 
controlled I.L.A. The employers even 
tried to use the Presidency of the 
United States to by-pass the due 
process of law to defeat the new 
A. F. of L. union. 

We are carrying our campaign to 
the longshore rank-and-file through 
a weekly newspaper of twelve pages, 
a five-day-a-week morning radio news 
show, special pamphlets and _broad- 
casts, and a staff of paid and volun- 
teer organizers. 

We have engaged the racketeering 
elements on every front so that they 
have been forced into a_ steady, 
though slow, retreat. With all their 
trickery, deceit and underground con- 
nections, they have attempted to 
create confusion and dissension. But 
to little avail. Under our attack it 
is they, now, who are beginning to 
get confused and divided. 

However, our hardest battles are 
still ahead of us. As President Meany 
has said, we want and will welcome 
every bit of help we can get from 
A. F. of L. members and affiliates to 
provide these longshoremen a chance 
to have a decent and bonafide union. 

As the New York Times said in an 
editorial on November 12 of our 
efforts thus far: 

“A new chapter in the history of 
longshore labor has opened.” 
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The A. F. of L. Year in California 


(Continued from Page 17) 


its glaring inequities, the bill was sent 
to the floor of the Assembly with 
a favorable recommendation. How- 
ever, the State Federation of Labor 
succeeded in having the bill sent back 
to committee, and there it died. 
Then the employers proceeded to 
nibble away at unemployment insur- 
ance and succeeded in passing several 
bad bills, all of which were pocket- 
vetoed by Governor Warren except 
one disqualifying workers who leave 
their employment for marital reasons 
until they obtain new employment. 
In the workmen’s compensation 
area, employer groups joined forces 
with the powerful insurance lobby to 
sponsor better than thirty-five anti- 
labor measures. The attack was not 
an open one against the main qualify- 
ing and benefit provisions. Instead, 
the numerous bills sponsored by the 
anti-labor forces were aimed primari- 
ly at the administrative and proce- 
dural aspects of the law. Their plan 
was to undo the provisions secured 
by labor over the years which make 
it easier for employes to effectuate 
just claims and to replace such pro- 
visions with technicalities and ob- 
structions which would hamstring 
proper administration of the law. 


A REGARD to the constructive 
program of the State Federation 
of Labor of some fifty labor-spon- 
sored bills, only three minor ones 
were enacted. 

Unemployment disability insurance 
was the only area in which the State 
Federation was able to override the 
lide of reaction. Weekly benefits 
were increased from $30 to $35 and 
hospital benefits from $8 to $10. 
Also, two twenty-six-week periods 
may now be compensated during the 
calendar year, instead of the one pre- 
viously permitted. The victory, how- 
ever, was not a clear-cut one. 

The California disability law allows 
private insurance carriers to write 
‘Voluntary plans” in competition 
with the state plan if the benefits the 
former offer are equal to the state 
plan in every respect and better in 
at least one respect. In order to hold 
down benefits in the voluntary plans 
and kee profits high, the powerful 
imsuranc: lobby in Sacramento has 
for years successfully employed de- 
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laying tactics to prevent long-overdue 
liberalization of the state plan. 

This year efforts of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor to increase benefits 
in line with the huge reserves which 
have been piling up in the state fund 
for years were again whittled down 
by the insurance lobby. The Feder- 
ation’s proposal that benefits be in- 
creased to $40 a week was cut to $35, 
while other requests, including one 
to allow disability benefits for illness 
arising out of pregnancy, were com- 
pletely ignored. 

Bowing to the powerful insurance 
forces, the Legislature agreed to sus- 
pend the “adverse risk” provision in 
the Cuiiiornia disability law. The 
purpose of this provision was to pre- 
vent private carriers from selecting 
only the best risks in writing volun- 
tary plans while leaving all the bad 
risks as a drain on the state fund. 
Unless the action of the Legislature is 
reversed, the drain on the state fund 
may well be large enough to jeopard- 
ize future liberalization of the dis- 
ability insurance law. 

A full-scale attack on public hous- 
ing in California was repulsed, but 
the victory was a hollow one to the 
degree in which the continuation of 
this program has been jeopardized by 
Congress. The attack stemmed from 
a bitter public housing fight in Los 
Angeles where the anti-public hous- 
ing forces, aided by the powerful Los 
Angeles Times, succeeded in getting 
the people to vote against the com- 
pletion of several unfinished projects. 

The attack was led by Assembly- 
man Levering, who introduced meas- 
ures to provide for the abandonment 
of uncompleted housing projects, to 
allow city councils and boards of su- 
pervisors to fire public housing au- 
thority commissioners without cause 
and to establish a procedure for ini- 
tiating new projects which would 
make it almost impossible to develop 
additional public housing in Califor- 
nia. 

The Levering bills passed the As- 
sembly with little trouble, but on the 
Senate side they were killed in com- 
mittee. The enemies of public hous- 
ing then made other attempts to ac- 
complish their purposes. These at- 
tempts failed. 

The growing tax problem in Cali- 


fornia was effectively sidestepped for 
one year by a Legislature which re- 
fused to face the realities of the situa- 
tion. 

Estimating a deficit of $20,000,000, 
Governor Warren urged a two-cent 
cigarette tax and increased taxes on 
beer, wine and liquor, together with 
increased levies on horse racing. The 
State Federation of Labor assumed a 
firm position, recognizing the need 
for increased revenue to finance ex- 
panded state activity in well-defined 
areas of growth and for school wel- 
fare purposes but rejecting proposals 
to accomplish this end through the 
imposition of additional consumer 
taxes on workers already weighed 
down by a regressive sales tax. In 
line with long-standing policy, the 
Federation favored a thorough study 
and revision of the tax structure to 
provide for increased revenue in 
keeping with the progressive principle 
of ability to pay through a highly pro- 
gressive corporate and personal in- 
come tax structure. 

Rather than face the problem 
squarely, the Legislature adopted a 
short-term policy of retrenchment, ax- 
ing the budget by some $46,000,000 
and cutting additional expenditures, 
regardless of need, to the bone. The 
policy of retrenchment, apart from 
slashes in capital outlays and danger- 
ous trimming of departmental bud- 
gets, had its most serious conse- 
quences op social welfare programs. 

All measures involving the expendi- 
ture of funds to liberalize and expand 
social welfare programs, including 
bills to increase aid to the aged and 
blind, were rejected. The most no- 
table casualty was the defeat, for the 
second consecutive year, of a pro- 
gram of aid to the totally and per- 
manently disabled. Although thirty- 
nine states have adopted the program, 
California up to now has refused to 
implement this federally subsidized 
program in any form. 

The State Federation of Labor 
scored a victory when the notorious 
“Millionaires’ Amendment,” calling 
for a 25 per cent limitation on all fed- 
eral income, gift and inheritance 
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taxes, was defeated in committee. 
This incredible proposal would bene- 
fit the wealthy while piling more tax 
burdens on the working people. 


C ALIFORNIA labor fought off several 
attempts to weaken basic provi- 


sions of the Labor Code, which 
designed to protect the working con- 
ditions of wage-earners, and man- 
aged to secure a few improvements 
against heavy odds. 

Three bad bills aimed at removing 
resort workers, public housekeeping 
employes under condi- 
tions and clinical laboratory techni- 
cians from protection under the wom- 
en’s eight-hour day, forty-eight-hour 
week law were either defeated or 
amended to be unobjectionable. 

A Federation-sponsored $1.25 min- 
imum hourly wage for men and 
women died in committee. Among 
favorable measures passed were two 
clarifying and strengthening the pre- 
vailing - wage principle in public 
works and the extension of this prin- 
ciple, along with other Labor Code 


“emergency” 
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provisions regulating employment 
and working hours in public works, 
to alteration and demolition work 
and construction projects of public 
housing authorities. 

A raid on peaceful labor relations 
by corporation farmers was defeated. 
A bill which would have removed 
agricultural labor disputes from the 
jurisdiction of the state mediation 
and conciliation service managed to 
squeak by the Senate over strenuous 
State Federation objections, but it 
was killed in committee on the As- 
sembly side. 

The Legislature refused to take ac- 
tion on proposals to establish a state 
fair employment practices commis- 
sion. Three bills, including one spon- 
sored by the State Federation and 
patterned after the New York law, 
were defeated in committee. 

A watered-down Assembly bill, 
providing for civil suits against dis- 
criminatory practices in employment, 
managed to reach the floor of the 
lower house. An all-out effort by the 
State Federation of Labor and other 


-year. 


groups to win passage of this m: isure 
failed by the narrow margin of 35 
to 35. 

On the negative side, inroads on 
cherished civil liberties were made by 
the Legislature by the enactment of 
several vaguely worded anti-subver. 
sive laws and special oaths. The prin- 
ciple of the non-subversive oaths was 
extended to groups and persons claim. 
ing property tax exemptions as well 
as persons and groups making appli- 
cation for use of school facilities as 
public meeting places. Despite a dec. 
laration in the California constitu: 
tion that “no other oath, declaration 
or test shall be required,” teachers 
were made a “suspect” group by the 
enactment of a law which requires 
them to take a special non-Communist 
loyalty oath. 

New boldness was displayed at the 
recent session by the corporate farm- 
ers, who have for years been conduct- 
ing an insidious campaign to monop- 
olize the state’s water resources. Tak- 
ing heart from the new national ad- 
ministration’s undisguised policy of 
giving away the natural resources, the 
corporate farmers joined forces with 
the private power lobby in an attempt 
to prohibit the operation in California 
of federal reclamation law 
restrictions on the use of publicly 
developed water and power. 


acreage 


ITH THE legislative session be- 

hind it, the California State 
Federation of Labor assembled in 
San Francisco for its fifty-first annual 
convention. The hectic six - month 
struggle at Sacramento in defense of 
trade union liberties and the basic 
socio-economic gains of recent years, 
along with clear-cut evidence of a 
similar struggle on the national level, 
set the tone for a convention that was 
unusually political-minded for an off- 
The convention was held in 
August. 

Two thousand delegates heard Con- 
gressman John F. Shelley, a former 
president of the Federation, review 
the now familiar story of what had 
been going on in Washington. Glen 
Slaughter of the national L.L PE. 
spelled out the need for more effective 
political action. Within this frame- 
work, the delegates at San Francisco 
shaped a liberal and militant program 
of action based on detailed statements 
of policy submitted by the Executive 
Board and 189 resolutions. 

Major action centered around the 
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problem of maintaining full employ- 
ment and a high level of economic ac- 
tivity in the post-Korean period, re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
insidious attack on social security, 
development of a housing program to 
meet the needs of the middle- and low- 
income groups, and the new threat to 
water and power development in the 
nation and, particularly, the West. 

In full support of the American 
Federation of Labor’s position, the 
State Federation adopted a detailed 
statement in regard to economic 
problems. Emphasis was placed on 
the necessity of matching increases 
in productivity with increases in real 
wages if a recession is to be avoided. 
The crux of the problem, the State 
Federation’s statement pointed out, is 
the widening gap between production 
and demand resulting from the fail- 
ure of wages to keep pace with in- 
creasing productivity. 


HE DELEGATES condemned the ad- 

ministration’s tax program as 
leading us down the road to a national 
sales tax. First preference, it was 
urged, should be given to tax cuts 
which are in accordance with the 
principle of ability to pay and which 
will stimulate purchasing power. 

In a strong statement the conveh- 
tion scored the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration for its failure to carry out its 
Taft-Hartley revision promises and 
hit the evasive tactics employed in 
Congress after prolonged hearings on 
the subject had been held. A seven- 
leen-point program was voted as a 
minimum program for modification 
of the infamous anti-labor act. 

Shocked and angered by the pro- 
posal of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the N.A.M. to place the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program on 
a pay-as-you-go basis and the dubious 
Administration and Congressional 
lacties of delaying liberalization of 
the program pending a complete re- 
view of the program by appointed 
bodies dominated by the very people 
who have fought the program since its 
inception, the convention gave strong 
‘pproval to a statement condemning 
the whole attack on social security. 

The delegates reaffirmed support of 
low-rent public housing and slum 
clearanc. They also urged enact- 
ment of « liberalized program for co- 
operativ: and non-profit housing 
through \irect federal loans in-order 
‘0 meet the needs of middle-income 
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groups and at the same time forestall 
a residential building recession. Con- 
gress was condemned for killing fed- 
eral rent controls and placing low- 
rent public housing on a liquidation 
basis through the devious method of 
cuts in appropriations. 

Also assailed was the Administra- 
tion’s high-interest policy. 

Another housing resolution de- 
manded immediate establishment of a 
four-point program to eradicate dis- 
crimination and segregation in hous- 
ing which has any form of financial 
assistance. 

Because of changes in policies re- 
lating to natural resources under the 
new administration in the direction 
of a full-scale giveaway, the conven- 
tion felt it necessary to restate its 
long-established position, particularly 
with regard to water and power de- 
velopment as it relates to the future 
growth of the West. 

Apart from the policy statements 
approved this year, the delegates at 
the San Francisco convention adopted 
more than ninety resolutions spelling 
out in many areas the general policy 
voted at the week-long convention and 
making recommendations on various 
political, economic and social prob- 
lems and issues which labor is facing 
on all levels of organization and gov- 
ernment. 

Deserving of special comment is 
the action taken regarding various as- 
pects of the agricultural labor prob- 
lem. While recognizing that the only 
real solution of the problem lies in 
extending to this apparently forgotten 
segment of our labor force the bulk 
of social-economic legislation enacted 
during the past twenty years, includ- 
ing the right to organize, the Wage 
and Hour Law, unemployment insur- 
ance, etc., the convention delegates 


approved, as a step in this direction, 
a resolution demanding that organ- 
ized labor be consulted on the prob- 
lems of agricultural labor. 

The resolution condemned the prac- 
tice of appointing only representa- 
tives of employer groups on govern- 
mental advisory and consultative 
bodies dealing with farm labor prob- 
lems. State and federal officials were 
urged to appoint representatives of 
the A. F. of L. to such bodies on a 


fair and equal basis. 


HE CONVENTION unanimously 
Ete a resolution asking enact- 
ment of stringent penalties against 
employers who knowingly exploit wet- 
back labor and rigorous enforcement 
of wetback legislation by an ade- 
quately manned border patrol. 

Because of the urgency of putting 
an end to the wetback influx, the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor has 
placed major emphasis upon imple- 
menting this resolution. Particular 
attention has been given to ‘bringing 
the position of the State Federation 
of Labor before key officials in the 
Eisenhower Administration; specifi- 
cally, Attorney General Brownell, who 
earlier this year made a special trip 
West to gain first-hand knowledge of 
the problem and who has since ex- 
pressed a firm understanding of the 
problem and_a desire to do something 
about it. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor recognizes that until men in 
high positions are convinced of the 
necessity of carrying out the State 
Federation’s recommendations and 
using their good offices to impress 
upon the Administration and Con- 
gress the urgency of implementing 
those recommendations, the wetback 
problem will continue unabated. 
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SO THEY SAY 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor—The Taft-Hartley Act and the 
way it is admin- 
istered in essence 
establish the pol- 
icy of the govern- 
ment with respect 
to labor relations. 
If we can agree 
to start from the 
point of realism 
—which is that 
the Taft-Hartley Act in many of its 
features is sound, fair and just—and 
preclude further talk of repeal, we 
will then jointly concentrate on those 
features which are really dangerous 
to labor, really loaded, really unfair. 
I am for the removal of those unfair 
features. What those features are 
in precise detail must be worked 
out in conference and in compromise. 
And in these coming legislative delib- 
erations,- you know there will be no 
magic in numbers. Nineteen amend- 
ments are no more mystic than fifteen, 
one or twenty-nine. I am opposed to 
any proposal which would leave the 
government powerless to deal with na- 
tional emergency strikes. I am op- 
posed to any proposal which would 
make it easier for Communists or 
racketeers to control labor organiza- 
tions, and I am opposed to treating 
the Communist problem solely as a 
labor union problem. I am opposed 
to any proposal which encourages un- 
ions or union officials to be irrespon- 
sible. I am also opposed to any 
proposal through which employers 
could escape their obligation to bar- 
gain collectively. I am opposed to 
any proposal which would make fed- 
eral law a device for breaking or 
undermining unions. I am opposed 
to any proposal which will have an 
undeserved punitive effect, whether 
on unions, employers or the individual 
worker. I am opposed to any measure 
which in essence defeats the demon- 
strated will of the majority of the 
working people. On the other hand, 
I am prepared to support every rea- 
sonable proposal for amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act which will meet these 
standards: minimize the amount of 
government intervention in labor dis- 
putes; maximize the incentives for 
parties in a dispute to settle it them- 
selves; contribute to more peaceful 
and mature labor relations. 
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John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State—The challenge which today 
stems from Soviet 
Russia is unique- 
ly formidable. 
But it is, in mod- 
ern garb, similar 
to what our na- 
tion faced during 
its early years. 
Then Czar Alex- 
ander was the 
world’s most powerful ruler, and he 
and his allied despots of Europe ex- 
tended their power throughout much 
of the world—in Europe, Asia, South 
America and North America. Along 
our West Coast the Russians held 
Alaska and infiltrated south as far as 
the San Francisco area. It was this 
menace, primarily as it stemmed from 
Russia, which led to the pronounce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
doctrine prevailed. But that was not 
merely because the words were bold. 
It was in large part because we 
showed in actual works the superior- 
ity of freedom over despotism. Un- 
der our free political institutions men 
were producing fruits so good that 
others everywhere wanted like oppor- 





Farmers 
(Continued from Page 16) 


closely with them, especially in the 
field of rural electrification. 

Labor, like agriculture, has its own 
problems which it cannot solve entire- 
ly of its own initiative. Like you, 
we must look to Washington for lead- 
ership, cooperation and action. 

Far and beyond our own day-to- 
day problems, however, is the para- 
mount problem of preserving our free 
way of life from the savage forces 
of Communist slavery. The struggle 
for survival in which the free world 
is engaged may drag on for many 
years before the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression is finally spiked. We 
must be prepared to stick it out, no 
matter now long it takes and no mat- 
ter how great the cost. By any stand- 
ard of reckoning, an effective defense 
program can never be as expensive 
as the surrender and the total destruc- 
tion of the democratic ideal which 
inspires the American way of life. 

Even though World War III may 
be avoided, the prolonged tug-of-war 








tunities for themselves. De-potism 
fell into a disrepute that was born out 
of contrast with freedom. Gyr dually 
despotism receded and Russia: power 
withdrew to where it belongs—that is, 
Russia. Today, when despvtism js 
again threatening throughout the 
world, we need to draw on our earlier 
experience. The great weakness of 
despotism is its disregard of the rights 
of man. Despotism can always be 
routed if free men exploit that weak. 
ness. If our example can illumine 
again the great advantages of a free 
society, then Soviet communism will 
lose its deceptive appeal. Further, it 
will lose its grip upon the enslaved 
whom it now holds. The tide of 
despotism will recede during the sec- 
ond half of this century as it receded 
during the first half of the preceding 
century. All rulers, however absolute, 
depend on the productivity of the 
ruled. You cannot dig coal with 
bayonets. Already the Soviet rulers 
are gravely preoccupied with the 
mood of the captive workers. The 
fact that the Soviet rulers now refuse 
to meet to discuss European problems 
is not a sign of strength but of fear. 
They dare not admit of a prospect of 
greater liberty anywhere behind the 
Iron Curtain, lest restiveness increase 
everywhere behind that curtain. 


between the free world and the Soviet 
empire which now looms is certain te 
tax the strength of our country. It is 
incumbent upon us, therefore, to 
build up the power and the strength 
of our nation while we can, so that 
we will be prepared for any even- 
tuality. When we begin to analyze it, 
it becomes obvious that the strength 
of America depends primarily upon 
the strength of the American people. 
Their power to resist depends. in turn, 
upon their economic, spiritual and 
physical health. The ins and outs of 
partisan politics will matter little a 
long as our people remain strong and 
united. 

It is for that purpose that I appeal 
to you today for a new spirit of unity 
and cooperation between the nation’s 
industrial workers and farmers. We 
are in this fight for survival together. 
Let us see to it that there are no mis 
understandings of such a serious ne 
ture that they would prevent us from 
joining forces in support of a com 


mon program to protect and defend 
the security ef our country and the 
t stands. 


free way of life for which 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


4 Very Long Time Ago 


ARY went to the front door of 
the room and looked out. The 
sky was bright and blue, al- 

though the wind was chill. 

“Mother, shall I let down the can- 
vas to keep in the warm?” she asked 
the woman who was seated outside. 

“No, my child, I believe if you 
shut the canvas now you will shut out 
the warmth there is’ from the sun. 
Anyway, I get so stuffy from the 
smoke and feel so closed in. Let’s 
enjoy the sun’s rays till the last mo- 
ment we can.” She smiled at the girl. 

Mary joined her mother and sat on 
an upturned log stump beside her. 

“You are right,” she said. “It is 
warmer here.” And a minute later 
she added: “Let me shuck the corn. 
Why not fold your hands and rest a 
bit? Your hands are never idle.” 

“Idle hands will not build a new 
world here,” Mary’s mother replied. 
And she continued stripping the dried 
leaves from the ear of yellow maize. 

Her daughter picked up one and 
set to work. Before long they had a 
pile of almost a dozen. The yellow 
kernels were firm and full. 

“And tonight for a change,” said 
Mary’s mother, “we shall have our 
corn boiled with a bit of game meat. 
And I have decided to put in a touch 
of seasoning, even though our supply 
islow. A touch of seasoning to make 
the meal more savory. How precious 
little things become at times!” 

She gathered up the ears of corn 
and took them inside. Mary carried 
in more wood, and they built up the 


fire. Through the small pane of glass 
Which was their only window, they 
watched the setting of the sun. 

“Soon, 
home,” the woman said, as she filled 
the iro: kettle with water. 


soon the men will come 


“And how relieved we'll be,” said 
the girl. “Isn’t it strange, Mother, 
how much more secure we feel when 
Father is at home? Of course, he 
and the men must hunt and fish and 
explore our new homeland. But the 
evening shadows seem to be alive 
somehow. And a man like Father 
makes me feel braver and strong.” 

“The shadows are alive,” her moth- 
er said. “See, to the left of the big 
tree. I think it is the same Indian 
family that was here a few days ago.” 

The young girl peered into the 
dusky woods that bordered the clear- 
ing by their home. 

“Yes, Mother. And his squaw has 
the baby and the little boy is by the 
bush there. They will come in for 
some food. Is it ready? I'll give it 
to them so they'll go.” 

“It isn’t done. The flavor of the 
meat isn’t in the corn yet,” her moth- 
er answered after tasting the boiling 
mixture. 

The shadowy forms glided across 
the clearing, and although Mary and 
her mother were expecting their 
guests, they were nevertheless startled 
by their sudden appearance in the 
doorway. 

Though hindered by lack of knowl- 
edge of each other’s tongue, the set- 
tlers made signs that the natives were 
welcome, and they in turn made them- 
selves at home, examining the room, 
touching the articles which interested 
them most. They finally sat down 
and indicated their desire for food. 
Mary and her mother served a large 
bowl of stew, which was greedily 
eaten by the Indian family. Then 
the brave spoke to his family. Silent- 
ly and quickly, he went out. In a 
few moments, just as quietly, he reap- 
peared. This time he extended his 


hands, which held a fat, fresh codfish. 
Again he spoke to his little brood. 
They all filed out, and like silent 
shadows they melted into the very 
dusk that now enveloped the clearing. 
They were gone. 

“Oh, Mother,” gasped Mary. 
“They have become friends.” 

“Yes, but they still strike terror to 
my heart. I do wish your father were 
at home. When he comes in the door, 
the shades and shadows vanish and 
the world looks real again.” 

“But, Mother, look! Tonight we 
shall feast. 
delicious fish. Let’s not wrap it in 
the corn meal. Let’s just have it 
fried, crisp and tender.” 

As they prepared the gift for cook- 


With stew, corn and a 


ing, the men came back to the village. 
They were in high good spirits. They 
had found game. They had come 
A few 
trees had yielded a basket of nuts, 
and they had even found a few sour 


across some abandoned corn. 


crabapples to lend a bit of variety to 
their fare. 

Around the family hearths that 
night there was a certain peace and 
feeling of well-being. The settlement 
had lasted through the first terrible 
winter, through the strange, exciting 
summer, and now at the fall of the 
year the harvest was gathered—the 
harvest of hope, new friends, food 
and sheltered homes. 

Of such things was made the first 
Thanksgiving in the New World. 
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